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Any  student  interested  in  Ploto  will  leorn  very  quickly  thot  no  one 
dialogue  can  be  studied  singularly  if  one  wishes  to  gain  significant  insight 
into  Platonic  doctrine,  method,  or  ideology.  This  is  true  even  in  such  a 
grand  work  as  the  Republic.  I  have  found  that  the  Statesman  and  the 
Republic  deal  with  similar  themes  and  also  employ  similar  miethodolgy. 
Because  of  the  similarity  in  these  two  works  they  are  excellent  for 
studying  together  in  order  to  build  understanding.  The  Republic  is  brilliant 
in  its  ideology,  whereas  the  Statesman  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
method  of  division.  By  studying  these  two  dialogues  in  conjunction  with 
each  other  it  is  seen  that  the  Republic  also  has  Us  own  examples  of  the 
dialectical  method,  and  the  Statesman  contains  important  examinations  of 
theoretical  arguments 

For  this  reason  I  wish  to  address  the  major  themies  as  well  as  the 
methodology  of  Plato's  Republic  and  Statesman,  for  both  theme  and  method 
are  of  great  importance  throughout  Plato's  writing.  In  order  to  miake  this 
study  more  effective  and  convincing  I  will  begin  with  an  analysis  of  each 
work  individually.  This  analysis  will  stress  the  major  themes  and 
arguments  of  the  dialogues.  The  overview  of  the  two  dialogues  will  also 
supply  a  background  for  a  discussion  of  similar  themes  which  include  the 
study  of  the  importance  of  the  theory  of  the  mean,  the  discussion  of  the 
various  formis  of  government,  and  the  development  of  the  ideal  ruler. 
There  will  also  be  a  comparison  of  the  use  of  the  dialectical  miethod  in 
each  dialogue.  Through  this  analysis  I  wish  to  show  that  the  method  of 
dialectic  which  is  discussed  at  points  in  the  Republic  is  in  fact  the  same 
dialectic  of  the  Statesman.  The  difference  is  not  in  the  method,  but  in  the 
manner  of  expression  in  each  dialogue     The  method  is  imiplicit  in  the 


Republic  where  ideas  ore  of  pnmory  imporlonce,  and  explicit  in  the 
Statesman  where  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  division  seems  to  be  a 
much  more  important  concern.  Finally,  I  wish  to  show  the  value  of 
examining  each  of  these  works,  both  singularly,  and  more  importantly,  in 
consideration  of  each  other. 

An  overview  of  each  dialogue  will  be  presented  first.  This  will  be 
done  chronologically,  beginning  with  the  Republic.  The  synopsis  of  the 
Republic  will  be  discussed  in  five  main  divisions  rather  than  by  each  of 
the  ten  books.  This  division  into  five  basic  segments  is  used  in  both 
Jowett's  and  Nettleship's  analysis  and  corresponds  quite  well  to  the 
purpose  of  this  paper.  The  division  is  as  follows:  1.)  Book  I  and  part  of 
Book  II;  2.)  the  second  part  of  Book  II  through  Book  IV;  3.)  Books  V  through 
VIII;  4.)  Books  VIII  and  IX;  and  5.)  Book  X.  This  division  follows  the  pattern 
of  discussion  and  makes  clear  the  major  arguments  presented. 

As  Book  I  opens,  Socrates  and  Glaucon  are  attending  a  festival,  both 
about  to  depart.  At  their  departure  they  are  approached  by  Polemarchus  in 
order  that  they  might  retire  to  their  home  where  "there  will  be  a  gathering 
of  young  men,  and  we  will  have  a  good  talk."^  Upon  arriving  at  the  home 
of  Polemarchus  and  his  father  Cephalus,  Socrates  enters  into  a  discussion 
with  Cephalus  on  what  life  is  like  for  the  aged  men  such  as  himself. 
Cephalus  contends  that  what  is  the  greatest  peace  in  old  age  is  having 
lived  a  life  of  truth  and  being  "not  in  any  apprehension  about  offerings  due 
to  the  gods  or  debts  which  he  owes  to  man."^  Socrates  refutes  this 
explanation  of  justice,  however,  and  Cephalus  retires  leaving  Polemarchus 
to  carry  on  the  discussion. 
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The  discussion  by  this  point  has  gained  its  definition  which  will 
carry  through  the  first  half  of  Book  II.  The  question  being  posed  is  "What 
is  justice';^"  Although  the  first  segment  of  the  Republic  deals  with  justice 
in  the  individual,  the  question  "what  is  justice"?"  is  the  theme  of  the  whole 
Republic.  In  trying  to  answer  the  central  question,  Polemarchus  and 
Socrates  rehearse  several  definitions,  but  all  prove  to  be  incorrect.  Here, 
Thrasymachus  enters  to  assume  Polemarchus'  role  in  the  discussion. 
Nettleship  points  out  some  of  the  traits  commonly  associated  with 
sophists  by  Plato  which  are  traits  shared  by  Thrasymachus:  "Indifference 
to  truth,  love  of  money,  and  caring  only  for  verbal  victory  .  .  a 
disinclination  to  reason  and  a  tendency  to  harangue  "^  Thrasymachus" 
main  argument  is  that  justice  is  what  is  in  the  interest  of  the  stronger. 
"And  that  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  in  all  states  there  is  the  same 
principle  of  justice,  which  is  in  the  interest  of  the  government,  and  as  the 
government  must  be  supposed  to  have  power,  the  only  reasonable 
conclusion  is  that  everywhere  there  is  one  principle  of  justice,  which  is 
the  interest  of  the  stronger.""^  Socrates  sets  about  disrupting  this 
explanation  by  making  an  analysis  of  other  arts  and  comparing  the  result 
to  the  art  of  governing. 

Socrates  defeats  this  argument  by  showing  "that  justice  was  virtue 
and  wisdom,  and  injustice  vice  and  ignorance  .  .  "^  Thrasymachus 
reasserts  that  injustice  is  more  profitable  than  justice.  Socrates  closes 
Book  I  with  this  final  argument: 

Soc.       And  is  not  life  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
ends  of  the  soul? 
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Thr.        Assuredly,  he  sold. 

Soc.       And  has  not  the  soul  an  excellence  also? 

Thr.        Yes. 

Soc.  And  can  she  or  can  she  not  fulfill  her  own 
ends  when  deprived  of  that  excellence? 

Thr.        She  can  not. 

Soc.  Then  an  evil  soul  must  necessarily  be  an 
evil  ruler  and  superintendent,  and  the  good 
soul  a  good  ruler? 

Thr.       Yes,  necessarily. 

Soc.  And  we  have  adnnitted  that  justice  is  the 
excellence  of  the  soul  and  injustice  the 
defect  of  the  soul'? 

Thr.       That  has  been  admitted. 

Soc.  Then  the  just  soul  and  the  just  man  will 
live  well,  and  the  unjust  man  will  live  ill? 

Thr.       That  is  what  your  argument  proves." 

Book  II  begins  with  Glaucon  assuming  the  position  of  interlocutor, 
which  he  maintains  throughout  the  rest  of  the  work.  Glaucon  wants  to 
know  where  among  men  justice  is  to  be  found.  Glaucon  argues  that  justice 
"is  a  mean  or  compromise,  between  the  best  of  all,  which  is  to  do  injustice 
and  not  be  punished,  and  the  worst  of  all,  which  is  to  suffer  injustice 
without   the   power  of    retaliation,   and   justice,   being   a   middle   point 
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belY/een  the  two,  is  tolerated  not  as  a  good,  but  as  the  lesser  evil  .  ."' 
At  this  point  the  Myth  of  Gyges  is  introduced  to  show  that  man,  if  able  to 
escape  punishment,  would  do  injustice  rather  than  justice.  This  leads  to  a 
key  question:  "On  what  principle,  then,  shall  we  any  longer  choose  justice 
rather  than  the  worst  injustice?"" 

Socrates  is  in  such  awe  at  Glaucon's  ability  to  praise  injustice 
while  still  believing  in  the  superiority  of  justice  that  he  was  persuaded  to 
continue  the  discussion  since  "...  there  would  be  an  impiety  in  being 
present  when  justice  is  evil  spoken  of  and  not  lifting  a  hand  in  her 
defence."^  In  agreeing  to  continue,  however,  Socrates  makes  a  very 
important  shift  from  examining  the  nature  of  justice  in  the  individual,  to 
examining  the  nature  of  justice  in  the  state.  Socrates  brought  about  this 
shift  thus,  "Then  in  the  larger  the  quantity  of  justice  is  likely  to  be  larger 
and  more  easily  discernible.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  we  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  justice  and  injustice,  first  as  they  appear  in  the  State,  and 
secondly  in  the  individual,  proceeding  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser  and 
comparing  them."  '^  Socrates  then  proceeds  to  establish  the  "primitive 
state.'  This  is  a  state  in  which  the  necessities  for  existence  are  outlined 
as  comprising  the  state.  The  most  important  theory  proposed  here  is  the 
Priniciple  of  Natural  Division  of  Labor.  This  theory  states  that  justice  is 
the  attribute  of  having  each  part  performing  its  own  task,  for  "there  are 
diversities  of  nature  among  us  which  are  adapted  to  different 
occupations,"' '  Nicholas  White  asserts  the  importance  of  this  doctrine 
to  Plato  in  his  book  A  Companion  to  Plato's  Republic:  '.  .  .  the  explanation 
of  how  the  city  can  be  kept  in  a  good  condition  is  simply  the  explanation  of 
how  dissension  and  instability  can  be  avoided  by  the  properly  overseen 
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adherence  to  the  Principle  of  Noturol  Division  of  Lobor"'^  But  even  os  the 
primilive  state  is  being  completed,  Glaucon  objects,  arguing  that  Socrates 
has  constructed  a  city  for  beasts  and  not  men.  Socrates  then  proceeds  to 
construct  a  "luxurious  state."  Whereas  the  primitive  state  needed  only  four 
or  five  men,  the  luxurious  state  will  ".  .  .  have  to  fill  and  svu'ell  with  a 
multitude  of  callings  which  are  not  required  by  any  natural  want.  "'^  In 
formulating  a  new  list  of  the  needs  of  a  luxurious  state,  Socrates  realizes 
that  guardians  will  be  necessary. 

Providing  guardians  for  the  state  is  a  rather  enormous  task  as  it 
turns  out,  since  guardians  must  be  courageous,  but  also  temperate  and 
wise.  "Would  not  he  who  is  fitted  to  be  a  guardian,  besides  the  spirited 
nature,  need  to  have  the  qualities  of  a  philosopher'?"'^  This  will  become 
a  major  point  of  comparison  since  the  philosophical  guardian  of  the 
Republic  is  similar  to  the  ideal  ruler  of  the  Statesmah  Having  identified 
the  desired  natures  of  the  guardian,  Socrates  spends  the  remainder  of 
Books  II,  III,  and  IV  discussing  the  proper  education  and  rearing  of  the 
guardians.  Proper  education  of  guardians  is  to  have  two  divisions, 
"gymnastic  for  the  body,  and  music  for  the  soul."'^  Socrates  addresses 
music  first,  which  also  includes  literature.  The  rest  of  Book  III  is  devoted 
to  purging  ancient  literature  of  passages  that  are  not  good  for  the 
education  of  the  guardians.  The  beginning  of  Book  IV  states  one  premise  on 
which  literature  must  be  judged: "  ~  some  tales  are  to  be  told,  and  others 
are  not  to  be  told  to  our  disciples  from  their  youth  upwards,  if  we  mean 
them  to  honor  the  gods  and  their  parents,  and  to  value  friendship  with  one 
another."'^  Socrates  also  holds  up  courage  and  truth  to  be  tests  of 
accepting  literary  passages.    He  rejects  "imitation"  because  "no  one  man 
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can  imitate  many  things  as  well  as  he  would  imitate  one."' '  Narration 
with  very  little  imitation  is  adopted. 

Having  exposed  literature  and  drama,  Socrates  evaluates  music  and 
song.  The  basic  assertion  here  is  that  simplistic  harmonies  and  chords  are 
preferred  and  only  specific  topics  should  be  allowed;  ".  .  .  of  harmonies  I 
know  nothing,  but  I  want  to  have  one  warlike  .  .  .  and  another  to  be  used  by 
him  in  times  of  peace  and  freedom  of  action.  ."'"  Socrates  also  limits 
the  use  of  instruments:  There  remain  then  only  the  lyre  and  the  harp  for 
use  in  the  city,  and  shepherds  may  have  a  pipe  in  the  country."'^  Although 
he  places  several  restrictions  on  music,  Socrates  feels  that  it  is  of 
primary  importance  to  the  development  of  the  soul  of  the  guardian. 

Gymnastics  is  the  next  issue  examined.  It  is  most  important  that 
temperance  accompany  the  courage  of  the  guardians.  The  guardians  must 
abstain  from  intoxication,  sweet  sauces,  confections,  and  most 
importantly,  disease  and  litigation,  at  all  costs.  The  guardian  should  have 
little  need  of  doctors  and  lawyers,  for  they  are  to  be  temperate  in  all 
things.  The  completion  of  Book  III  argues  for  the  exercise  of  temperance 
and  courage  which  are  gained  through  both  gymnastics  and  music  --  each 
attending  to  the  harmony  of  body  and  soul. 

Soc.  And  as  there  are  two  principles  of  human 
nature,  one  the  spirited  and  the  other  the 
philosophical,  some  God,  as  I  should  say, 
has  given  mankind  two  arts  answering  to 
them  (and  only  indirectly  to  the  soul  and 
body),  in  order  that  these  two  principles 
(like  the  strings  of  an  instrument)  may  be 
relaxed  or  drawn  tighter  until  they  are 
duly  harmonized. 
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61qu.       That  oppeors  to  be  the  intention 

Soc.  And  he  who  mingles  music  with  gymnastic 
in  the  fairest  proportions,  and  best 
attempers  them  to  the  soul,  may  be  rightly 
called  the  true  musician  and  harmonist  in 
a  far  higher  sense  than  the  tuner  of  the 
strings.^" 

The  introduction  of  the  myth  of  metals  comprises  the  remainder  of 

Book  III.   Socrates  asserts  that  the  citizens  be  told  that  their  past  was  a 

dream.  And  further,  each  person  is  to  belong  to  a  class  of  metals:  gold  is 

equivalent  to  leadership;  auxiliaries  are  silver;  artisans  are  brass  and 

iron.^  '  Children  inherit  these  characteristics,  and  must  never  intermingle 

with  another  metal,  for  a  mixed  metal  is  subject  to  the  lower  status.     It 

is  also  possible  for  gold  parents  to  produce  silver  offspring.    In  this  case 

the  children  are  given  the  lower  status  to  prevent  contamination  of  the 

higher  metals,  or  classes.     It  is  further  argued  that  the  auxiliaries  must 

be  set  apart  to  preserve  their  purity,  and  Socrates  sets  forth  regulations 

which  govern  their  ownership  of  homes  and  properties,  and  their  collection 

of  wages. 

And  they  alone  of  all  the  citizens  may  not  touch  or 
handle  silver  or  gold,  or  be  under  the  same  roof 
with  them,  or  wear  them,  or  drink  from  them.  And 
this  will  be  their  salvation,  and  they  will  be  the 
saviors  of  the  State.  But  should  they  ever  acquire 
homes  or  lands  or  moneys  of  their  own,  they  will 
become  housekeepers  and  husbandmen  instead  of 
guardians.  . .  For  all  which  reasons  may  we  not  say 
that  thus  shall  our  State  be  ordered,  and  that  these 
shall  be  the  regulations  appointed  by  us  for  our 


guardians  concerning  their  houses  and  all  other 
matters?^^ 

Book  IV  opens  with  Adeimantus  asking  Socrates  how  his  citizens 

can  possibly  be  happy  with  the  arrangennent  of  the  state,  but  Socrates 

prefers  rather  to  follow  the  defined  plan  of  constructing  the  model  state, 

or  just  state.  After  the  state  is  complete  there  will  be  a  judgement  as  to 

its  happiness.  Socrates  also  goes  on  to  assert  that  justice  is  the  primary 

consideration,  and  happiness  secondary  to  the  construction  of  the  state. 

Happiness  is  dependent  on  justice,  for  only  by  doing  one's  duty  can 

happiness  be  realized:  "...  the  guardians  and  auxiliaries,  and  all  others 

equally  with  them,  must  be  compelled  or  induced  to  do  their  own  work  in 

the  best  way.  And  thus  the  whole  State  will  grow  up  in  a  noble  order,  and 

the  several  classes  will  receive  the  proportion  of  happiness  which  nature 

assigns  to  them."^^  This  discussion  of  happiness  is  a  bit  of  a  digression, 

and  the  main  argument  continues  with  a  discussion  of  the  virtues  of  the 

state.  Widsom,  courage,  and  temperance  are  each  found  to  be  a  part  of  the 

state.   Most  importantly,  justice  is  sought  as  a  virture  of  the  state. 

Justice  is  found  to  reside  in  the  state  through  the  Principle  of 

Natural  Division  of  Labor:  ".  .  .  and  on  the  other  hand  when  the  trader, 

auxiliary,  and  the  guardian  each  do  their  own  business,  that  is  justice,  and 

will  make  the  city  just."^   Socrates  proclaims  that  he  has  discovered 

justice  in  the  state,  and  he  begins  looking  for  justice  in  the  individual. 

Socrates  sets  forth  to  determine  if  the  parts  of  the  individual  soul 

correspond  to  the  virtues  of  the  state.  Socrates  begins  with  wisdom,  and 

it  is  seen  that  wisdom  is  present  in  the  guardians:  "And  so  by  reason  of 

the  smallest  part  or  class,  and  of  the  knowledge  which  resides  in  this 


presiding  and  ruling  port  of  itself,  the  whole  State,  being  constituted 
according  to  nature,  v/ill  be  wise;  and  this,  which  had  the  only  knowledge 
worthy  to  be  called  wisdom,  had  been  ordained  by  nature  to  be  of  all 
classes  the  least ."^^  Socrates  finds  courage  among  the  soldiers  educated 
in  music  and  gymnastics  and  identifies  it  by  the  "sort  of  universal  saving 
power  of  true  opinion  in  conformity  with  law  about  real  and  false  dangers 
I  call  and  maintian  to  be  courage.  .  .  "^^  Not  only  is  temperance  found 
among  the  individual  virtues,  but  it  is  also  given  a  harmony  unlike  either 
wisdom  or  courage.  It  seems  very  unclear  throughout  this  passage  that 
temperance  and  justice  are  properly  distinguished  from  each  other. 
Temperance  is  a  virture  given  to  the  rulers  and  is  discovered  by  Socrates 
by  admitting  "if  there  be  any  city  which  may  be  described  as  master  of  its 
own  pleasures  and  desires,  and  master  of  itself,  ours  may  claim  such  a 
designation."^^ 

Justice  is  now  ascribed  to  the  individual  in  language  similar  to  that 
used  to  ascribe  justice  to  the  state.  Justice  in  the  state  consists  of  each 
citizen  following  the  Principle  of  Natural  Division  of  Labor,  whereas 
justice  in  the  individual  consists  in  each  part  of  the  soul  existing  in 
harmony  with  the  other  virtues. 

But  in  reality  justice  was  such  as  we  were 
describing,  being  concerned  however,  not  with 
outward  man,  but  with  the  inward,  which  is  the 
true  self  and  concernment  of  man:  for  the  just 
man  does  not  permit  the  several  elements  within 
him  to  interfere  with  one  another,  or  any  of  them 
to  do  the  work  of  others,  —  he  sets  in  order  his 
own  inner  life,  and  is  his  own  master  and  his  own 
law,  and  at  peace  with  himself,  and  when  he  has 
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bound  together  the  three  principles  within  hinn.  .  . 
and  is  no  longer  many,  but  has  beconne  one  entirely 
temperate  and  perfectly  adjusted  nature. . .   ° 


And  so  the  just  and  unjust  are  recognized  in  the  state,  and  also  in  the 
individual.  Socrates  next  turns  to  the  question  of  whether  justice  or 
injustice  is  more  profitable.  This  brings  the  dialogue  to  the  beginning  of 
Book  V. 

In  Jowett's  analysis  of  the  Republic  he  describes  Book  V  as  "the  new 
beginning  ...  in  which  the  community  of  property  and  of  family  are  first 

9Q 

maintained,  and  the  transition  is  made  to  the  kingdom  of  philosophers."-^^ 
This  third  segment  of  the  Republic  is  important  in  describing  how  the 
ideal  state  could  be  realized.  Man's  ability  to  know  the  good  and  attain 
truth  --  in  essence,  man's  ability  to  be  a  philosopher  ~  is  shown  to  be  of 
paramount  importance.  Books  V  through  VII  are  concerned  primarily  with 
the  education  of  the  philosopher  with  the  use  of  the  dialectical  method. 
Book  V  opens  with  Adeimantus  requesting  of  Socrates,  "tell  us  something 
about  the  family  life  of  your  citizens  -  how  they  will  bring  children  into 
the  world,  and  rear  them  when  they  have  arrived,  . . .  what  is  the  nature  of 
this  community  of  women  and  children.  .  .  "  The  first  question  rising 
from  this  issue  is  whether  or  not  women  should  be  educated  the  same  as 
men.  Through  a  brief  study  of  the  nature  and  skills  of  women  Socrates 
concludes  that  women  are  indeed  entitled  to  an  education  in  music  and 
gymnastics.  Socrates  proclaims: 

.  .  .there  is  no  special  faculty  of  administration  in 
a   state   which   a   woman   has   because    she   is   a 
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women,  or  which  a  man  has  by  virtue  of  his  sex, 
but  the  gifts  of  nature  are  alike  diffused  in  both, 
all  the  pursuits  of  men  are  the  pursuits  of  women 
also,  but  in  all  of  them  a  woman  is  inferior  to  a 
man.^' 

Having  determined  their  similar  natures,  Socrates  recommends  that  women 

be  educated  in  music,  gymnastics,  and  the  arts  of  war.    This  assertion 

seemed  quite  bold  to  the  listeners,  but  there  was  more  to  come.  Socrates 

continues    to  expose  his  ideas  on  family:    there  should  be  a  practice  of 

communal  living  and  everything  shall  be  property  of  the  community  -  no 

one  should  have  private  property.    Socrates  asserts: 

.  .  .the  community  of  property  and  the  community 
of  families,  as  I  am  saying,  tend  to  make  them 
more  truly  guardians,  they  will  not  tear  the  city  in 
pieces  by  differing  about  "mine"  and  "not  mine"; 
each  man  dragging  any  acquisition  which  he  has 
made  into  a  separate  house  of  his  own,  where  he 
has  a  separate  wife  and  children  and  private 
pleasures  and  pains;  but  all  will  be  affected  as  far 
as  may  be  by  the  same  pleasures  and  pains  because 
they  are  all  of  one  opinion  about  what  is  near  and 
dear  to  them,  and  therefore  they  all  tend  towards  a 
common  end.^^ 

The  education  of  the  guardians  will  be  studied  again  later  in  relation  to 

the  education  of  the  philosopher  king. 

This  discussion  had  answered  the  first  two  "waves"  of  his  questions, 

but  the  "greatest  wave"  is  yet  to  come.   Glaucon  asks  the  more  important 

question:    "Is  such  an  order  of  things  possible,  and  how,  if  at  all?"^ 

Socrates  admits  the  problematic  nature  of  this  question,  but  he  is  finally 

persuaded  to  present  his  argument.  He  argues,  "I  said:   Until  philosophers 
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are  kings,  or  the  kings  and  princes  of  this  world  have  the  spirit  and  power 
of  philosophy,  .  .  .  then  only  will  this  our  State  have  a  possibility  of  life 
and  behold  the  light  of  day."^^  But  Glaucon  is  curious  as  to  exactly  who  is 
considered  to  be  a  philosopher.  To  this  Socrates  answers,  "Those  .  .  .  who 
are  lovers  of  the  vision  of  truth. "'^^  In  order  to  distinguish  the 
philosopher  even  further  from  others,  he  establishes  the  distinction 
between  opinion  and  knowledge.  First,  he  gives  the  condition  of  one  who 
opines. 

Soc.  The  lovers  of  sounds  and  sights,  I  replied, 
are,  as  I  conceive,  fond  of  fine  tones  and 
colors  and  fornns  and  all  the  artificial 
products  that  are  made  out  of  them,  but 
their  mind  in  incapable  of  seeing  or  loving 
absolute  beauty. 

Glau.      True,  (he  replied). 

Soc.  Few  are  they  who  ore  able  to  attain  to  the 
sight  of  this. 

Glau.      Very  true. 

Soc.  And  he  who,  having  a  sense  of  beautiful 
things  has  no  sense  of  absolute  beauty,  or 
who,  if  another  lead  him  to  a  knowledge  of 
that  beauty  is  unable  to  follow  --  of  such  an 
one  I  ask.  Is  he  awake  or  in  a  dream  only? 
Reflect:  is  not  the  dreamer,  sleeping  or 
waking,  one  who  likens  dissimiliar  things, 
who  puts  the  copy  in  the  place  of  the  real 
object? 

Glau.      I  should  certainly  say  that  such  an  one  was 
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dreaming. 

This  excerpt  illustrates  that  the  man  who  opines,  or  accepts  opinion  os 
knowledge,  has  as  objects  only  those  belonging  to  the  sensible  world. 
His  life  is  likened  to  one  of  a  dreamer  who  mistakes  non-existent 
objects  for  real  objects  while  he  sleeps. 

This  man  of  opinion  is  contrasted  to  the  man  possessing  true 
knowledge.  The  passage  continues; 

Soc.  But  take  the  case  of  the  other,  who 
recognizes  the  existence  of  absolute 
beauty  and  is  able  to  distinguish  the  idea 
from  the  objects  which  participate  in  the 
idea,  neither  putting  the  objects  in  the 
place  of  the  idea  nor  the  idea  in  place  of 
the  objects  —  is  he  a  dreamer,  or  is  he 
awake? 

Glau.      He  is  wide  awake. 

Soc.  And  may  we  not  say  that  the  mind  of  the 
one  who  knows  has  knowledge,  and  that  the 
mind  of  the  other,  who  opines  only,  has 
opinion? 

Glau.      Certainly. ^^ 

From  here  Plato  goes  on  to  describe  the  objects  of  which  the  two  forms  of 
knowledge  partake. 

Soc.  Then  knowledge  and  opinion  having  distinct 
powers  have  also  distinct  spheres  or 
subject-matters? 

Glau.      That  is  certain. 
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Soc.  Being  is  the  sphere  or  subject-matter  of 
knowledge,  and  knowlege  is  to  know  the 
nature  of  being? 

Glau.      Yes.^^ 


Socrates  has  made  a  preliminary  distinction  between  the  sensible 
and  intelligible  worlds  and  dedicates  Books  VI  and  VII  to  presenting  the 
analogies  of  the  sun,  line,  and  the  allegory  of  the  cave  to  further  explicate 
the  theory  of  forms.  The  forms  are  an  integral  part  of  Platonic  doctrine 
and  will  be  mentioned  in  the  final  comparison  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Statesman.  The  first  analogy  made  use  of  by  Plato  in  Book  VI  is  that  of 
the  sun.  The  sun  represents  the  good;  the  highest  intelligible  form.  An 
introduction  to  the  importance  of  good,  as  found  in  Plato's  Republic,  is 
given  in  the  following  quotation  from  Richard  Nettleship's  book  Lectures 
on  the  Republic  of  Plato.  The  world  as  it  is  to  sense  is  the  image  and  the 
product  of  the  good;  so,  we  might  say,  the  whole  world,  whether  as  it  is  to 
sense  or  as  it  is  to  intelligence,  whether  in  its  more  superficial  or  in  its 
more  profound  aspect,  reflects  the  good."^^  Indeed,  Plato  emphasizes  the 
good  as  the  highest  of  the  forms. 

Glau.  A  right  noble  thought;  but  do  you  suppose 
that  we  shall  refrain  from  asking  you  what 
is  this  highest  knowledge? 

Soc.       Nay,  I  said,  ask  if  you  will;  but  I  am 

certain   that  you  have  heard   the  answer 
many  times,  and  now  you  either  do  not 
understand  me  or,  as  I  rather  think,  you  are 
disposed  to  be  troublesome,  for  you  have 
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often  been  told  thot  the  Ideo  of  good  Is  the 
highest  knowledge,  and  that  all  other 
things  become  useful  and  advantageous 
only  by  their  use  of  this.  You  can  hardly 
be  ignorant  that  of  this  I  was  about  to 
speak,  concerning  which,  as  you  have  often 
heard  me  say,  we  know  so  little;  and,  about 
which,  any  other  knowledge  or  possession 
of  any  kind  will  profit  us  nothing.  Do  you 
think  that  the  possession  of  all  other 
things  is  of  any  value  if  we  do  not  possess 
the  good?  Or  the  knowledge  of  beauty  and 
goodness? 

Glau.    Assuredly  not.  ^ 


Proclaiming  the  good  to  be  the  highest  form,  Plato  begins  the 
analogy  of  the  sun  and  the  good.  Crombie  makes  a  very  concise  analysis  of 
Plato's  analogy:  The  sun  is  itself  visible;  it  makes  other  things  visible  by 
providing  light;  and  it  is  the  cause  of  their  existence  and  growth. 
Similarly,  goodness  is  itself  intelligible,  makes  other  forms  intelligible 
by  providing  them  with  'truth  and  reality,'  and  is  responsible  for  their 
existence. "^^  Plato  is  finishing  his  sun  analogy  as  he  begins  to  allude  to, 
and  move  directly  into  the  analogy  of  the  line. 

Plato   begins    the    analogy    with    a    clear   distinction    of    the 
intelligible  and  sensible  worlds: 

Soc.  Now  take  a  line  which  has  been  cut  into  two 
unequal  parts,  and  divide  each  of  them  again 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  suppose  the  two 
main  divisions  to  answer,  one  to  the  visible 
and  the  other  to  the  intelligible,  and  then 
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compare  the  subdivisions  in  respect  of  their 
clearness  and  want  of  clearness,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  first  section  in  the  sphere 
of  the  visible  consists  of  images.  And  by 
images  I  mean,  in  the  first  place,  shadows, 
and  in  the  second  place,  reflections  in  water 
end  in  solid,  smooth,  polished  bodies  and  the 
like:    Do  you  understand? 

Glau.      Yes,  I  understand. 

Soc.  Imagine,  now,  the  other  section,  of  which 
this  is  only  the  resemblance,  to  include  the 
animals  which  we  see,  and  everything  that 
grows  or  is  made.  ^ 


Here  are  the  first  two  divisions  of  the  line  and  the  objects  assigned 
to  them.  Plato  has  clearly  established  the  two  parts  of  the  lower  section 
of  the  line  and  moves  on  to  the  higher  section. 

Soc.  There  are  two  subdivisions,  in  the  lower  of 
which  the  soul  uses  the  figures  given  by  the 
former  divisions  as  images,  the  inquiry  can 
only  be  hypothetical,  and  instead  of  going 
upwards  to  a  principle  descends  to  the  other 
end;  in  the  higher  of  the  two,  the  soul 
passes  out  of  hypotheses,  and  goes  up  to  a 
principle  which  is  above  hypotheses,  making 
no  use  of  images  as  in  the  former  case,  but 
proceeding  only  in  and  through  the  ideas 
themselves.'*^ 

Plato  was  intrigued  by  arithmetic  and  geometry  and  he  uses  these  two 
areas  of  knowledge  to  make  the  purpose  of  the  forms  clearer 

Plato  continually  uses  the  comparlsion  of  geometrical  figures,  such 
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03  0  Iriongle  or  circle,  to  moke  the  distinction  between  the  form  ond  its 
physical  representation.  Nettleship  explains  this  distinction  well  in  the 
following  passage:  "We  must,  therefore,  be  clear  what  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  the  intelligible  triangle;  the  use  of  the  phrase  does  not  imply  that 
there  are  two  different  classes  of  triangles,  the  intelligible  and  the 
sensible;  it  means  simply  that  there  is  in  the  sensible  triangle  a  property 
distinguishable  from  all  its  other  properties,  which  makes  it  a 
triangle."'^'* 

Plato  has  also  made  a  distinction  in  the  previous  passages  between 
the  use  of  hypotheses  and  a  principle  above  hypotheses.  A  hypothesis  may 
be  defined  as  a  theory  temporarily  assumed  to  be  true,  which  one  must  be 
prepared  to  abandon  if  the  facts  do  not  agree. "'^^  Hypotheses  are  to  be 
used  only  in  the  third  division  of  the  line,  however,  and  must  be  given  up  in 
the  final  division  if  one  is  to  attain  an  understanding  of  the  highest  forms. 

This  analysis  of  the  divisions  of  the  line  leads  to  Plato's  furthur 
analysis  of  the  theory  of  forms  in  the  allegory  of  the  cave.  Plato  begins 
the  cave  allegory  in  Book  VII  of  the  Republic. 

Soc.  Behold!  human  beings  living  in  an  under- 
ground den,  which  has  a  mouth  open 
towards  the  light  and  reaching  all  along  the 
den;  here  they  have  been  from  their 
childhood,  and  have  their  legs  and  necks 
chained  so  that  they  cannot  move,  and  can 
only  see  before  them,  being  prevented  by  the 
chains  from  turning  round  their  heads. 
Above  and  behind  them  a  fire  is  blazing  at  a 
distance,  and  between  the  fire  and  the 
prisoners  there  is  a  raised  way;  and  you  will 
see,  if  you  look,  a  low  wall   built  along 
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the  way,  like  Ihe  screen  which  marionette 
players  hove  in  front  of  them,  over  which 
they  show  the  puppets. 

Glau.      I  see. 

Soc.  And  so  you  see,  I  said,  men  passing  along  the 
wall  carrying  all  sorts  of  vessels,  and 
statues  and  figures  of  animals  made  of  wood 
and  stone  and  various  materials,  which 
appear  over  the  wall?  Some  of  them  are 
talking,  others  silent. "^^ 

This  is  Plato's  first  section  of  the  allegory.  He  continues  in  this  same 
vein  for  some  time  and  finally  states,  "To  them  [the  prisoners  of  the  cave], 
I  said,  the  truth  would  be  literally  nothing  but  the  shadows  of  the 
images."^"  The  images  on  the  wall  of  the  cave  and  the  puppets 
correspond  to  the  lower  half  of  the  line,  or  the  realm  of  the  sensible  The 
images  are  reflections  of  sensible  objects,  as  the  puppets  themselves  are 
imitations  of  objects  of  nature. 

The  allegory  is  continued  as  the  prisoner  is  forced  to  stand  and  face 
the  opening  of  the  cave  through  which  sunlight  passes.  Plato  explains  how 
the  prisoner  is  irritated  by  the  light  and  perplexed  at  facing  the  puppets, 
and  the  prisoner  is  now  ready  to  be  taken  from  the  cave. 

Soc.       And  suppose  once  more  that  he  Is 

reluctantly  dragged  up  a  steep  and  ragged 
ascent,  and  held  fast  until  he  is  forced  into 
the  presence  of  the  sun  himself,  is  he  not 
likely  to  be  pained  and  irritated'?  When  he 
approaches  the  light  his  eyes  will  be  dazzled, 
and  he  will  not  be  able  to  see  anything  at  all 
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of  Yvhol  ore  now  colled  reolUies. 

Glau.      Not  all  in  a  nnoment,  he  said. 

Soc.  He  will  require  to  grow  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  the  upper  world.  At  first  he  will  see 
the  shadows  best,  next  the  reflections  of 
men  and  other  objects  in  the  water,  and  then 
objects  themselves. . . 

As  the  prisoner  leaves  the  cave,  he  allegorically  crosses  over  to  the  upper 
half  of  the  line.  Although  he  is  still  dealing  with  reflections  of  the 
objects  of  nature,  he  is  able  to  see  them  more  clearly  and  he  can  begin  to 
understand  their  relation  to  each  other.  Having  come  this  far,  the  prisoner 
continues  to  grow  in  knowledge. 

Soc.  Last  of  all  he  will  be  able  to  see  the  sun,  and 
not  mere  reflections  of  him  in  the  water,  next 
he  will  see  him  in  his  own  proper  place,  and 
not  in  another;  and  he  will  contemplate  him  as 
he  is. 

Glau:      Certainly.'^^ 

This  is  the  final  division  of  knowledge,  thinking  and  reasoning.  The 
prisoner  experiences  the  sun  sensibly  but  already  begins  to  realize  that 
the  sun  is  a  symbolic  representation  of  something  higher  as  the  prisoner 
"will  contemplate  him  as  he  is." 

The  prisoner  now  goes  on  to  contemplate  the  sun  (the  good)  as  a 
first  principle. 

Soc.       He  will  then  go  on  to  argue  that  this  is  he  who 
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gives  the  season  and  Ihe  years,  and  is  the 
guardian  of  oil  that  is  the  visible  world,  and 
in  a  certain  way  the  cause  of  all  things  which 
he  and  his  fellows  have  been  accustomed  to 
behold? 

Glau.      Clearly,  he  said,  he  would  first  see  the  sun 
and  then  reason  about  him.^^ 


Plato,  in  summarizing  the  allegory  for  Glaucon,  makes  the  last 
passage  a  clear  reference  to  an  understanding  of  the  forms. 

Soc.  This  entire  allegory,  I  said,  you  now  append, 
dear  Glaucon,  to  the  previous  argument,  the 
prison  house  is  the  world  of  sight,  the  light  of 
the  fire  is  the  sun,  and  you  will  not 
misapprehend  me  if  you  interpret  the  journey 
upwards  to  be  the  ascent  of  the  soul  into  the 
intellectual  world  according  to  my  poor 
belief,  which,  as  you  desire,  I  have  expressed- 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  God  knows.  But, 
whether  true  or  false,  my  opnion  is  that  in  the 
world  often  the  idea  of  good  appears  last  of 
all,  and  is  seen  only  with  an  effort,  and,  when 
seen,  is  also  inferred  to  be  the  universal 
author  of  all  things  beautiful  and  right,  parent 
of  light  and  of  the  lord  of  light  in  this  visible 
world,  and  the  immediate  source  of  reason 
and  truth  in  the  intellectual;  and  that  this  is 
the  power  upon  which  he  who  would  act 
rationally  either  in  public  or  private  life 
must  have  his  eye  fixed. 

GlQU.  I  agree,  he  said,  as  far  as  t  am  able  to 
understand  you.^' 
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The  recognition  of  the  sun  q3  the  outhor  of  this  visible  world  is  the 
recognition  of  the  good  and  signifies  the  end  goal  of  knowledge:  the 
acquisition  of  the  fornns,  the  highest  of  which  is  the  good.  The  ascent  of 
the  prisoner  is  along  a  path  to  higher,  better,  or  clearer  understanding. 
Along  the  path  knowledge  is  contrasted  to  opinion  (or  belief),  and  is  given 
greater  status  and  worth. 

What  remains  is  the  means  by  which  the  forms  are  attained  --  the 
dialectic.  The  dialectic  Is  the  process  in  which  the  guardians  of  the  state 
must  be  educated;  it  is,  therefore,  an  integral  part  of  any  understanding  of 
the  Republic.  The  dialectic  is  one  of  the  most  important  methodological 
tools  employed  by  Plato,  and  as  such  it  will  be  studied  later  in  the 
comparison  as  well.  In  the  Republic,  the  dialectic  is  a  process  for  gaining 
knowledge,  or  attaining  the  forms.  This  interpretation  is  found  m  the 
following  passage  of  Book  VII. 

Soc.  And  so,  Glaucon,  (I  said),  we  have  arrived  at 
the  hymn  of  dialectic.  This  is  that  strain 
which  is  of  the  intellect  only,  but  which 
faculty  of  sight  will  nevertheless  be  found  to 
imitate;  for  sight,  as  you  may  remember,  was 
imagined  by  us  after  a  while  to  behold  the 
real  animals  and  stars,  and  last  of  all  the  sun 
himself.  And  so  with  dialectic;  when  a  person 
starts  on  the  discovery  of  the  absolute  by  the 
light  of  reason,  and  without  any  assistance  of 
sense,  and  perseveres  until  by  pure 
intelligence  he  arrives  at  the  perception  of 
the  absolute  good,  he  at  last  finds  himself  at 
the  end  of  the  intellectual  world,  as  in  the 
case  of  sight  at  the  end  of  the  visible. 
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Glau.      Exactly,  he  said.^^ 

In  this  passage  Plato  describes  the  dialectic  as  a  process  which 
"perseveres"  and  "arrives  at  the  perception  of  the  absolute  good."  Another 
example  of  the  use  of  the  dialectic  is  found  in  the  following  passage. 

Soc.  .  .  this  power  of  elevating  the  highest 
principle  in  the  soul  to  the  contemplation  of 
that  which  is  best  in  existence,  with  which 
we  may  compare  the  raising  of  that  faculty 
which  is  the  very  light  of  the  body  to  the 
sight  of  that  which  is  brightest  in  the 
material  and  visible  world  -  this  power  is 
given,  as  I  was  saying,  by  all  that  study  and 
pursuit  of  the  arts  which  has  been  described. 


Glau.      I  agree  in  what  you  are  saying. 
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The  dialectic  possesses  another  quality  which  has  a  dual  purpose.  In 
Nettleshlp's  Lectures  on  the  Reoublic  of  Plato  this  dual  purpose  is 
identified  as  combination  and  division.^^  The  dialectic  is  able  to  unite 
the  many  as  one,  yet  see  the  whole  as  a  combination  of  its  several  parts. 
R.E.  Allen  also  suggests  another  aim  of  the  dialectic:  "This  assumption  of 
existence  plays  a  role  in  dialectic;  more  precisely,  it  explains  its  point. 
The  aim  of  dialectic  is  real  definition;  the  existential  assumption  is 
precisely  the  assumption  that  real  definitions  may  be  found."^^  This 
passage  suggests  that  the  dialectic,  simply  because  it  exists  as  either  (or 
both)  a  process  or  attainment  of  perfect  knowledge,  proves  the  existence 
of  pure  and  perfect  knowledge  (i.e.  knowledge  of  the  forms).  Even  if  Plato 
does  not  use  the  dialectic  as  a  justification  for  the  forms,  he  does  place  a 
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greot  deol  of  emphasis  on  its  importonce.  The  folloNving  possoge,  which 
marks  the  close  of  Book  VI  of  the  Republic,  is  a  beautiful  glorification  of 
both  the  dialectic  and  the  forms: 

And  when  I  speak  of  the  other  division  of  the 
intelligible,  you  will  understand  me  to  speak  of  that 
sort  of  knowledge  which  reason  herself  attains  by  the 
power  of  dialectic,  using  hypotheses  not  as  first 
principles,  but  only  as  hypotheses  --  that  is  to  say,  as 
steps  and  points  of  departure  into  a  world  which  is 
above  hypotheses,  in  order  that  she  may  soar  beyond 
them  to  the  first  principle  of  the  whole;  clinging  to 
this  and  then  to  that  which  depends  on  this,  by 
successive  steps  she  descends  again  without  the  aid 
of  any  sensible  objects,  from  idea,  through  idea,  and 
in  ideas  she  ends.^^ 

Once  again  in  Book  VII  Plato  emphasizes  the  great  importance  of  the 
dialectic:  "dialectic,  then  as  you  will  agree,  is  the  coping-stone  of  the 
sciences,  and  is  set  over  them;  no  other  science  can  be  placed  higher-  the 
nature  of  knowledge  can  no  further  go?"^^  This  then  is  the  dialectic:  a 
process  of  discourse,  a  power  of  possessing  perfect  knowledge,  and  the 
mastery  of  both  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning. 

Through  Books  V,  VI,  and  VII  Socrates  develops  his  description  of  the 
ruler  of  the  state  as  the  philospher  king.  Identifies  the  distinct  knowledge 
possessed  by  philosophers  that  recommends  them  as  the  best  rulers,  and 
develops  the  dialectical  process  by  which  a  philosopher  king  gains  his 
unique  knowledge.  Socrates  returns  In  Books  VIII  and  IX  to  the  problem  he 
first  Introduced  at  the  beginning  of  Book  V.  "Such  is  the  good  and  true 
City  or  State,  and  the  good  and  true  man  is  of  the  same  pattern;  if  this  is 
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right  every  other  is  wrong;  and  the  evil  is  one  which  affects  not  only  the 
ordering  of  the  state,  but  also  the  regulation  of  the  individual  soul,  and  is 
exhibited  in  four  forms."^^  Socrates  goes  on  to  explain  that  these  states 
follow  a  natural  descent  from  the  just  state.  He  states  the  digression  as 
falling  from  the  just  monarchy  to  the  timocracy  such  as  in  Sparta  or 
Crete,  then  oligarchy,  democracy,  and  finally  tyranny.^^  Socrates  also 
believes  that  these  states  correspond  to  individual  characteristics:  "Then 
if  the  consitutions  of  States  is  five,  the  disposition  of  individual  minds 
will  also  be  five."^^  This  whole  argument  is  undertaken  in  order  that 
once  each  of  the  states  is  described,  the  happiness  of  the  just  state  will 
be  compared  to  the  happiness  of  the  unjust  state.  If  it  is  found  that  the 
just  state  is  happier,  then  it  will  be  proved  that  justice  leads  to 
happiness,  and  injustice  to  unhappiness. 

How  is  it  that  the  just  state  might  ever  decline  into  a  timocracy? 
Socrates  asserts  that  children  will  eventually  be  born  that  are  of  mixed 
metals,  and  when  these  children  become  guardians  of  the  state,  the  state 
will  fall  from  justice  into  timocracy.  The  peculiarity  of  this  state  shall 
be  that  "there  is  a  mixture  (of  good  and  evils),  I  said,  but  one  thing,  and 
one  thing  only,  is  predominantly  seen,  —  the  spirit  of  contention  and 
ambition;  and  these  ore  due  to  the  prevalence  of  the  passionate  or  spirited 
element.""'  The  individual  corresponding  to  this  state  is  "less  cultivated, 
and  yet  a  friend  of  culture.  .  .courteous  to  freemen,  and  remarkably 
obedient  to  authority;  he  is  a  lover  of  power  and  a  lover  of  honor.  .  .he  is 
also  a  lover  of  gymnastic  exercises. .  .""^ 

Oligarchy  follows  when  the  citizens  of  the  timocracy  begin  to  gain 
private  property  and  become  avaricious.    The  oligarchy  is  the  rule  of  the 
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mony  by  o  feYi-,  ond  Socrotes  does  not  moke  o  great  distinction  between  the 
oligerchy  and  the  aristocracy.  The  peculiarity  of  the  oligarchy  is  the 
extrenne  of  both  poverty  and  wealth,  and  it  produces  "the  inevitable 
division,  such  a  State  is  not  one,  but  two  States,  the  one  of  poor,  the  other 
of  rich  men;  and  they  are  living  on  the  same  spot  and  always  conspiring 
against  one  another."^^  The  individual  character  associated  with 
oligarchy  "is  a  shabby  fellow,  who  saves  out  of  everything  and  makes  a 
purse  for  himself;  and  this  is  the  sort  of  man  whom  the  vulger  applaud.  Is 
he  not  a  true  image  of  the  state  which  he  represents?'^'^ 

Democracy  assumes  power  when  the  masses  in  poverty  conquer  their 
oppressors  and  form  a  government  "in  which  the  magistrates  are  commonly 
elected  by  lot."^^  Socrates  feels  that  this  is  a  "charming"  form  of 
government,  full  of  variety  and  disorder,  and  dispensing  a  sort  of  equality 
to  equals  and  unequals  alike."""  The  problem  of  democracy  is  that  all  of 
the  principles  of  the  just  state  have  been  disregarded  and  the  state  goes 
along  in  disorder  without  truly  efficient  or  philosophical  rule.  The 
individual  likened  to  the  state  of  democracy  is  described  by  Socrates  and 
Glaucon  as  follows: 

Soc.  .  .  .His  life  has  neither  law  nor  order;  and 
this  distracted  existence  he  terms  joy  and 
bliss  and  freedom;  and  so  he  goes  on. 

Glau.  Yes,  he  replied,  he  is  all  liberty  and 
equality." 

Democracy  leads  directly  to  the  last  form  of  government  --  tyranny. 

Tyranny  springs  from  democracy  as  the  citizens  begin  to  exercise  too 
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much  freedom  and  cease  to  respect  laws  or  authority.  Socrates  explains 
The  excess  of  liberty,  whether  in  States  or  individuals,  seems  only  to 
pass  into  excess  of  slavery. "^^  A  ruler  of  the  people  assumes  power,  but 
soon  the  ruler  turns  away  fom  the  people.  In  order  to  keep  them 
subjugated,  the  ruler  engages  them  in  constant  warfare  and  impoverishes 
them  with  taxes.  The  ruler  must  also  eliminate  each  citizen  "who  is 
high-minded,  who  is  wise,  who  is  wealthy.  .  '^^  for  they  might  turn 
against  him.  Socrates  describes  the  nature  of  the  tyrant  to  be  devoid  of 
temperance,  and  only  passions  remain:  ". .  .if  he  finds  in  himself  any  good 
opinions  or  appetites  in  process  of  formation,  and  there  is  in  him  any 
sense  of  shame  remaining,  to  these  better  principles  he  puts  an  end,  and 
casts  them  forth  until  he  has  purged  away  temperance  and  brought  in 
madness  to  the  full."^^  This  tyrant  is  shown  to  be  the  most  miserable  of 
all  men,  and  the  public  tyrant  is  even  more  miserable  than  the  individual 
tyrant. 

Having  shown  that  the  just  state  is  far  more  content  than  the 
enslavement  of  the  tyrannical  state,  Socrates  begins  an  analysis  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  This  discussion  proves  the  superiority  of  the  just  and 
philosophical  nature  over  all  others.  Socrates  begins  by  setting  forth 
three  principles  of  the  soul  which  correspond  to  three  basic  principles  of 
the  state:  Then  we  may  begin  by  assuming  that  there  are  three  classes  of 
men  -  lovers  of  wisdom,  lovers  of  honor,  lovers  of  gain?"^'  By  examining 
the  three  classes  of  men,  Socrates  makes  the  judgement  that  the  lovers  of 
wisdom  are  far  superior  because  they  have  an  understanding  of  truth  as 
well  as  a  temperate  understanding  of  honor  and  gain.  But  the  other  two 
classes  of  men,  although  knowing  well  honor  or  gain,  can  never  gain  an 
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understanding  of  truth.  Gloucon  reiterotes  this  assertion  in  his  reply  to 
Socrates:  "The  philosopher,  he  replied,  has  greatly  the  advantage,  for  he 
has  of  necessity  always  known  the  taste  of  the  other  pleasures.  .  .  but  the 
lover  of  gain  in  all  his  experience  has  not  of  necessity  tasted.  .  the 
sweetness  of  learning  and  knowing  truth. "^^  Socrates  goes  even  further 
throughout  the  remainder  of  Book  IX  in  contrasting  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
uniting  pleasure  with  the  just  and  pain  with  the  unjust. 

The  end  of  Book  IX  begins  a  discussion  of  poets  and  the  future  life 
which  constitutes  the  remainder  of  the  Republic.  This  book  is  rather  an 
appendage  tacked  on  to  the  end  of  the  work  without  a  great  deal  of  regard 
for  furthering  the  main  arguments  of  the  text.  For  this  reason,  I  intend 
only  to  summarize  very  briefly  the  basic  contents.  Book  X  is  an  attack  on 
the  poets  who  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  soul  and 
continually  misrepresent  the  truth.  Socrates  again  objects  to  the 
dramatist  as  a  deviation  from  the  Principle  of  Natural  Division  of  Labor 
since  the  actor  must  perform  many  roles  and  Socrates  maintains  that  a 
person  should  perform  the  duties  of  only  one  character.  Another  objection 
is  that  poets  and  artists  work  only  with  reflections  of  objects  -  the 
lowest  realm  of  objects  on  Socrates'  division  of  understanding.  After 
banishing  poets  and  artists,  Socrates  begins  to  enunciate  his  theory  of 
immortality  which  is  based  on  the  view  that  dualism  does  not  allow  for 
the  absolute  destruction  of  any  form.  If  forms  are  absolute  -  so  must  the 
soul  be.  Much  of  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  book  seeks  to  develop  a  model 
of  heaven  which  relies  heavily  on  myth.  It  is  very  hard  to  end  a  discussion 
of  the  Republic  at  the  end  of  Book  X  since  it  seems  that  the  Republic  in  the 
most  practical  sense  ended  with  Book  IX.  This,  however,  is  the  completion 
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of  0  synopsis  of  the  Republic. 


An  analysis  of  the  Statesman  must  be  quite  different  for  some  very 
important  reasons.  Since  it  is  a  much  shorter  work,  the  main  ideas  are 
introduced  and  discussed  in  much  less  detail.  The  stranger  has  assumed 
the  role  used  by  Socrates  in  the  Republic  and  uses  more  of  an  expository 
style  than  discussion.  The  Statesman  contains  digressions  from  the  main 
discussion  and  does  not  have  the  same  literary  flov/  as  the  Republic.  The 
extraordinary  employment  of  the  method  of  division  is  probably  the  key 
difference  contained  in  the  Statesman.  The  method  of  division  is  used 
most  completely  as  the  means  of  analysis  throughout  the  work.  Because 
the  Statesman  is  not  broken  down  into  books  as  the  Republic,  the  synopsis 
will  proceed  by  outlining  the  key  ideas  and  briefly  illustrating  the 
development  of  those  ideas. 

The  primary  concern  in  the  Statesman  is  to  reach  a  definition  of  the 
true  statesman,  separate  from  his  imitators,  by  employing  a  method  of 
division.  Through  this  method,  it  is  first  discovered  that  the  statesman 
partakes  in  the  science  or  art  of  statesmanship.  From  this  point  the 
Stranger  draws  a  parallel  between  the  art  of  statesmanship  and  the 
tendance  of  a  herd.  The  division  proceeds  according  to  the  following 
chart.^^ 
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Science  or  Art 
practical  purelu  cognitive 

critical  airective 

herald  type^'^        sovereign  directive 
lifeless  things  living  beings 

groom         her^man 

wim  aomesticated 

aquatic''^        terrestrial. 

This  chart  is  then  made  more  specific  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  first 

clarification   is   made    with   the   division   itself,   and    two   routes   are 

discovered  to  the  desired  end  —  a  short  and  a  long  route.   The  stranger 

first  takes  the  long  route  and  makes  further  subdivision  as  follows: 

Terrestrial 


(fly)  birds  oeasts  (walk) 


horneo  mDrpless 

cross  not  crossed 

quadruped'^         oiped  (man). 
The  Stranger  then  takes  up  the  short  route  in  this  same  manner. 

Terrestrial 
birds  beasts 

quadruped^^         piped 

winged  wingless. 

He  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  the  previous  division,  but  in  a 
more  direct  manner,  and  yet  the  conclusion  is  less  precise,  allowing  for  a 
great  deal  of  illustration  of  the  method  of  division.    The  Stranger  then 
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mokes  two  more  distinctions.  He  first  oIIoy/s  for  the  sovereign  directive 
to  be  enforced  by  coercion,  or  by  free  will,  and  second,  he  stipulates  that 
the  herdsnnan  is  concerned  with  tendance  only. 

It  will  help  at  this  point  to  introduce  Plato's  own  summary  of  the 
division  just  carried  out.  The  Stranger  condenses  the  division  in  this 
passage. 

The  science  of  pure  knowledge  had,  as  we  said 
orginally,  a  part  which  was  the  science  of  rule  or 
command,  and  from  this  was  derived  another  part, 
which  was  called  ruling-for-self,  on  the  analogy 
of  selling-for-self;  an  important  section  of  this 
was  the  management  of  living  animals,  and  this 
again  was  further  limited  to  the  management  of 
them  in  herds,  and  again  in  herds  managing 
pedestrian  animals  which  are  without  horns  this 
again  has  a  part  which  can  only  be  comprehended 
under  one  term  by  joining  together  three  names,  — 
shepherding  pure-bred  animals.  The  only  further 
subdivision  is  the  art  of  man-herding,  —  this  has 
to  do  with  bipeds,  and  is  what  we  were  seeking 
after,  and  have  now  found,  being  at  once  the  royal 
and  political.''* 

Having  defined  the  statesman  as  one  who  is  concerned  with  the 

tendance    or   care    of    the    human    herd,    Plato    must    now    set    about 

distinguishing  the  "royal  herder"  from  all  of  the  others  in  the  state  who 

are  also  concerned  with  the  caring  of  the  human  herd.    I  have  broken  these 

"others"  down  into  groups  as  he  addresses  them,  but  they  comprise  the 

remainder  of  the  dialogue  and  will  be  reintroduced  as  they  coincide  with 

the  original  work.    The  categories  are  the  following:     1.)  separation  of 
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statesman  from  herdsman  of  other  herds;  2.)  separation  of  companion,  or 
cooperative  arts;  3.)  separation  of  slaves  and  ministers,  and  separation  of 
sophists  and  imitative  politicians,  and  finally;  4.)  separation  of  generals 
and  judges.  The  Stranger  accomplishes  the  separating  out  of  these 
different  categories  in  different  ways. 

He  begins  by  dividing  the  human  herdsman  from  the  animal 
herdsman,  and  giving  the  human  herdsman  a  necessary  position  in  society 
through  the  telling  of  an  ancient  myth.  This  myth  serves  its  purpose  of 
separating  out  the  first  category  through  a  long  tale  which  is  not 
extremely  relevant  to  the  rest  of  the  dialogue,  and  contains  no  illustration 
of  the  method  of  division.  The  second  category  is  separated  out  by  analogy 
--  the  analogy  of  the  weaver  and  art  of  weaving,  which  is  the  second  of 
the  two  main  divisions  aimed  at  reaching  the  definition  of  the  art  of 
statesmanship.  "Are  not  all  examples  formed  in  this  manner?  We  take  a 
thing  and  compare  it  with  another  distinct  instance  of  the  same  thing,  of 
which  we  have  a  right  conception,  and  out  of  the  comparision  there  arises 
one  true  notion,  which  includes  both  of  them."^"^  This  is  the  Stranger's 
argument  for  continuing  to  use  analogy  in  the  Statesman.  The  analogy  to 
be  used  is  that  of  weaving.  The  weaving  analogy  serves  two  purposes: 
The  first  is  to  accomplish  the  separation  of  companion  arts,  and  the 
second  is  to  illustrate  the  key  unique  quality  which  is  possessed  by  the 
statesman  exclusive  of  anyone  else.  To  begin  a  discussion  of  the  analogy 
it  is  best  to  start  with  another  chart  of  the  division. 
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Weovinq 
_^ 

subordinate  art  principje  art 

tendance  of  clothes  Tendance  of  weaver  (working  in  wool) 

art  of  division  art  ofconripostion 

twisjtng  interlacing.^^ 

This  division  first  separates  the  coordinate  arts  of  weaving,  which  are  the 
fuller's  art  (or  adornment  and  care)  and  the  casual  art  (or  the  production  of 
the  instruments  of  weaving),  from  the  art  of  working  in  wool/'^  The 
Stranger  then  separates  the  art  of  division  (that  of  carding  wool)  from  the 
art  of  compostion  (that  of  twisting  and  interlacing)  which  also 
corresponds  to  the  royal  art.^^ 

At  this  point  Plato  interrupts  the  division  of  the  art  of  weaving  to 
make  a  brief  digression  onto  the  topic  of  measurement.  Plato's  discussion 
of  the  art  of  measurement  in  the  Statesman  is  rather  brief  and  at  first 
seems  to  be  more  directed  toward  defending  the  length  of  discourse  in  the 
Sophist  than  furthering  the  dialogue.  But  no  matter  what  the  reason,  Plato 
interjects  an  examination  of  measurement  which  can  be  related  to  the 
last  stages  of  the  dialogue,  and  is  an  even  more  important  lesson  in 
understanding  the  principle  of  the  mean  —  to  be  later  adopted  by,  and 
usually  attributed  to,  Aristotle.  Plato's  discussion  of  the  art  of 
measurement  is  concerned  with  knowing  measurement  by  the  extrinsic  and 
relative  standard  as  well  as  by  the  intrinsic  and  absolute  standard.^^ 
The  art  of  measurement  is  intrinsically  tied  to  the  idea  of  measurement 
'in  reference  to  standard.'  This  standard  materializes  as  an  external 
absolute  by  which  all  measurements  of  comparison  must  themselves  be 
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measured.  The  Stranger  introduces  this  discussion  by  questioning  the 
proper  length  of  discourse. 

Str.  Let  us  begin  by  considering  the  whole  nature  of 
excess  and  defect,  and  then  we  shall  have  a 
rational  ground  on  which  we  may  praise  or 
blame  too  much  length  or  too  much  shortness  in 
discussion  of  this  kind. 

Y.  Soc.  Let  us  do  so. 

Sir.  The  points  on  which  I  think  we  ought  to  dwell 
ore  the  following— 

Y.  Soc.    Yes, 

Str.  As  thus:  I  would  make  two  parts,  one  having 
regard  to  the  relativity  of  greatness  and 
smallness  to  each  other;  and  there  is  another, 
without  which  the  existence  of  production 
would  be  impossible. 

Y.  Soc.  What  do  you  mean? 

Str.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  only  natural  for  the 
greater  to  be  called  greater  with  reference  to 
the  less  alone,  and  the  less  less  with  reference 
to  the  greater  alone? 

Y.  Soc.  Yes. 

Str.  Well,  but  is  there  not  also  something  exceeding 
and  exceeded  by  the  principle  of  the  mean,  both 
in  speech  and  action,  and  is  not  this  a  reality, 
and  the  chief  mark  of  difference  between  good 
and  bad  men? 
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Y.  Soc.    So  it  seems. 

Sir.  Then  we  must  suppose  that  the  great  and  small 
exist  and  are  discerned  in  both  these  ways, 
and  not,  as  we  were  saying  before,  only 
relatively  to  one  another,  but  there  must  also 
be  another  comparison  of  them  with  a  mean  or 
ideal  standard. .  .^^ 

Here  the  Stranger  introduces  the  necessity  of  an  ideal  standard,  and  he 
also  shows  the  importance  of  the  art  of  measurement  —  to  understand 
"the  principle  of  the  mean,  both  in  speech  and  action"  in  discerning  "good 
and  bad  men."  This  is  a  principle  quality  of  the  true  statesman  as 
described  in  the  last  pages  of  the  dialogue.  At  this  point  the  Stranger  goes 
on  to  explain  the  division  of  the  two  types  of  measurement. 

The  next  step  is  to  divide  the  art  of  measurement 
into  two  parts,  as  we  have  said  already,  and  to 
place  in  the  one  part  all  the  arts  which  measure 
number,  length,  depth,  breadth,  swiftness  with 
their  opposites;  and  to  have  another  part  in  which 
they  are  measured  with  the  mean,  and  the  fit,  and 
the  opportune,  and  the  due,  and  with  all  those 
words,  in  short,  which  denote  a  mean  or  standard 
removed  from  the  extremes.®^ 

Having    shown    the    proper    use    and    value    of    the    theory    of 

measurement,  Plato  continues  with  the  division  of  the  art  of  weaving  in 

order  to   separate  the  coordinate  arts   of  statehood  from  the   art  of 

statesmanship.    The  Stranger  first  gives  a  defintion  of  the  cooperative 

arts  in  this  passage:    "So  now,  and  with  still  more  reason,  all  arts  which 
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moke  ony  implement  in  o  Stole,  whether  greet  or  small,  mey  be  regarded 
by  us  as  cooperative,  for  without  them  neither  state  nor  Statesmanship 
would  be  possible;  and  yet  we  are  not  inclined  to  say  that  any  of  them  is  a 
product  of  the  kingly  art."^^  Having  given  an  explanation  of  the 
cooperative  arts,  the  Stranger  proceeds  to  distinguish  them  one  by  one 
until  all  seven  have  been  discovered.  All  cooperative  arts  fall  into  one  of 
the  following  categories: 

1.)  Those  which  make  the  instruments  used  by  the  principal 

arts  as  its  implements; 
2.)  Those  which  make  vessels  for  the  safe  keeping  of  products 

of  all  kinds; 
3.)  Those  which  make  stands  and  vehicles; 
4.)  Those  which  make  coverings  and  defenses  of  all  kinds; 
5.)  Those  which  ornament  and  embellish  a  product,  and  make 

it  tasteful  —  arts  of  "play"; 
6.)  Those  which  fabricate  what  the  principal  art  uses  as  its 

"raw  material"; 
7.)  those  which  provide  nutriment  of  all  kinds. °^ 

These  categories  are  complete  in  separating  out  all  other  arts  from  the 

kingly  art  with  the  exception  of  slaves  and  ministers.    Those  remaining 

pose  the  greatest  threat  to  the  king  in  Plato's  mind,  and  it  is  here  that  the 

imitators  will  be  found.   The  class  of  slaves  and  ministers  only  remains, 

and  I  suspect  that  in  this  the  real  aspirants  for  the  throne,  who  are  the 

rivals  of  the  king  in  the  formation  of  the  political  web,  will  be  discovered; 

just  as  spinners,  carders,  and  the  rest  of  them  were  the  rivals  of  the 

weaver.    All  the  others,  who  were  termed  cooperators,  have  been  assigned 

among  the  occupations  already  mentioned,  and  separated  from  the  royal 

and  political  activity.""^     The  Stranger  does  not  try  to  separate  the  slave 
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class  from  the  kingly  art,  but  rather  tries  to  argue  that  servants  are  not 
those  which  are  the  rival  claimants  to  the  throne.  The  imitators  of  the 
kingly  art  are  discovered  by  the  Stranger  to  be  the  "politician  and  his 
troop/  "the  chief  of  sophists  and  most  accomplished  of  wizards.""^  At 
this  point,  the  Stranger  begins  the  discussion  of  the  various  forms  of 
government  and  constitutionalism.  Plato  does  not  abandon  the  analogy  of 
the  weaver  and  the  art  of  weaving,  but  he  waits  to  employ  its  second 
meaning  until  the  proper  form  of  governement  has  been  uncovered  and  the 
sophist  or  politician  dispelled. 

"In  form  it  is  an  attempt  to  define  by  this  method  the  true 
statesman  —  to  discriminate  him  sharply  from  other  rulers  and  caretakers 
and  in  particular  from  the  politicians,  sophists,  rhetoricians,  and  generals 
who  usurp  the  name  at  Athens. "^^  This  quotation  outlines  the  remaining 
divisions  of  the  state  necessary  in  order  to  find  the  true  king.  The 
Stranger  first  separates  the  forms  of  government  into  three  categories. 
These  categories  are  the  rule  of  one,  the  rule  of  few,  and  the  rule  of  many. 
But  this  division  is  not  complete,  and  the  Stranger  further  separates  the 
categories  into  five  parts:  monarchy  and  tyranny  (rule  of  the  one), 
artistocracy  and  oligarchy  (rule  of  the  few),  and  democracy  (rule  of  the 
many).  Each  of  these  categories  corresponds  in  some  way  to  general 
principles  of  voluntary  or  involuntary,  poverty  or  riches,  or  rule  of  few  or 
many.^^  It  may  seem  unclear  how  an  exposition  of  the  forms  of 
government  would  distinguish  the  false  politician  from  the  statesman,  but 
the  emphasis  is  pieced  on  the  distinction  made  between  the  science  of  the 
statesman  and  all  other  forms  of  leadership.    "In  which  of  these  various 
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forms  of  stotes  may  the  science  of  human  government,  which  is  omong  the 
greatest  of  all  sciences  and  most  difficult  to  acquire,  be  supposed  to 
reside?  That  we  must  discover,  and  then  we  shall  see  who  are  the  false 
politicians  who  pretend  to  be  politicians,  but  who  are  not,  although  they 
persuade  many,  and  shall  separate  them  from  the  wise  king."^^  The 
Stranger  first  separates  out  the  rule  of  many,  for  the  science  of  human 
government  can  surely  be  obtained  by  a  very  few  at  the  least,  and  never  a 
multitude.  Having  exempted  democracy  from  the  competition,  the  Stranger 
turns  to  a  discussion  of  laws  in  order  to  further  clarify  the  science  of 
ruling.  It  is  decided  through  a  number  of  tested  hypotheses  that  the  state 
must  in  reality  require  laws,  even  though  laws  are  too  simple  to  be  able  to 
understand  the  intricacies  of  human  nature.  "But  there  are  few  experts  in 
the  arts  and  fewer  in  the  art  and  science  of  government  .  .  .In  default  of 
that  we  must  reluctantly  put  up  with  the  second  best,  the  governement  of 
fixed,  inflexible  law  that  cannot  adapt  itself  nicely  and  equitably  to  the 
individual  case.""^  Because  of  the  inability  of  laws  to  understand  those 
that  it  governs,  the  most  important  question  predictably  becomes:  Which 
form  of  government  is  best  able  to  administer  the  laws? 

The  Stranger  redivides  the  forms  of  government  using  the  criterion 
of  constitutionalism.  This  produces  six  forms  of  government: 

Str.  Monarchy,  as  we  said,  can  be  divided  into 
royalty  and  tyranny;  the  rule  of  the  few  into 
artistocracy  ,  which  has  an  auspicious  name, 
and  oligarchy,  and  the  rule  of  the  many,  which 
before  we  treated  as  single,  and  named 
democracy,  must  be  divided. 
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Y.  Soc.    On  what  principle  of  division? 

Sir.  On  the  same  principle  as  before,  although  the 
name  is  now  discovered  to  have  a  twofold 
meaning.  For  the  distinction  of  ruling  with 
the  law  or  without  law  applies  to  this  as  well 
as  to  the  rest.^^ 

This  passage  distinguishes  the  different  categories,  and  the  next  passage 

proceeds  to  rank  the  forms  of  government  from  the  least  to  the  most 

oppressive. 

Sir.  Then  monarchy,  when  bound  by  good 
prescriptions  or  laws,  is  the  best  of  all  six, 
but  when  lawless  is  the  most  bitter  end 
oppressive  to  the  subject. 

Y.  Soc.    True 

Str.  Whereas  the  government  of  the  few,  like  the 
term  'few'  itself,  which  is  intermediate 
between  one  and  many,  must  be  deemed 
intermediate  in  good  and  evil;  but  the 
government  of  the  many  is  in  every  respect 
weak  and  unable  to  do  either  any  great  good  or 
any  great  evil,  when  compared  with  the 
others,  because  the  offices  are  too  minutely 
subdivided  and  too  many  hold  them.  .  .you 
should  choose,  as  royalty,  the  first  form  is  by 
far  the  best . . . 

Str.  The  members  of  all  these  States,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  which  has  knowledge, 
may  be  set  aside  as  being  not  Statesman  but 
partisans,     .    .     .and,    being     the    greatest 
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Imitolors  ond  mogicions,  they   ore  olso  the 
greolest  of  Sophists. 

This    passage   clearly    commends    the    rule   of    the   royal    monarchy   in 

conjunction  with  laws  as  the  best  form  of  statesmanship,  and  relegates 

all  other  forms  to  be  associated  with  Sophistry  and  oppression.    Taylor 

believes  this  discovery  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  dialogue: 

Plato's  real  purpose  in  the  dialogue  is  much  less 
merely  to  continue  his  lesson  in  logical  method 
than  to  deal  with  a  fundamental  problem  in  theory 
of  government  on  which  men's  minds  even  now 
continue  to  be  divided.  The  issue  is  whether,  as 
the  actual  world  goes,  'personal  rule"  or 
impersonal  'constitutionalism'  is  better  for 
mankind,  and  Plato  means  to  decide  definitely  for 
constitutionalism  and,  in  particular,  to  commend 

no 

"limited  monarchy. '^^ 
Simply  to  commend  limited  monarchy  was  not  enough,  however,  for 
constitutionalism  introduced  two  new  rivals  for  the  statesman  --  the 
general  and  the  judge:  ".  .  .there  remain  the  nobler  art  of  the  general  and 
the  judge,  and  the  higher  sort  of  oratory  which  is  an  ally  of  the  royal  art, 
and  persuades  men  to  do  justice,  and  assists  in  guiding  the  helm  of  States: 
-  How  can  we  best  clear  away  all  these,  leaving  him  whom  we  seek  alone 
and  unalloyed?"^^  Plato  introduced  an  illustration  of  music  to  clarify 
the  distinction  and  arrives  at  a  conclusion  which  does  in  fact  distinguish 
the  general  and  the  judge  from  the  statesman.  "The  review  of  all  these 
sciences,  then,  shows  that  none  of  them  Is  political  or  royal.  For  the  truly 
royal  ought  not  itself  to  act,  but  to  rule  over  those  who  are  able  to  act;  the 
king  ought  to  know  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  fitting  opportunity  for  taking 
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the  initiative  in  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  within  the  State, 
whilst  others  should  execute  his  orders. "^^ 

From  here,  Plato  returns  to  the  analogy  of  the  weaver  to  further  detail 
the  statesman's  unique  ability  to  rule,  and  also  the  methods  by  which  he 
will  rule.  "But  the  science  which  is  over  them  all,  and  has  charge  of  the 
laws,  and  of  all  matters  affecting  the  State,  and  truly  weaves  them  all 
into  one,  if  we  would  describe  it  under  a  name  characterisitc  of  their 
common  nature,  most  deseredly  we  may  call  'politics'"^^  The  statesman 
weaves  more  than  the  laws,  however;  he  also  weaves  together  the 
differing  virtues  of  the  state.  The  virtues  chosen  for  illustration  are  the 
virtues  of  courage  and  temperance.  The  Stranger  first  convinces  the  Young 
Socrates  that  both  temperance  and  courage  are  very  praiseworthy 
attributes.  He  then  proceeds  to  set  temperance  and  courage  in  conflict 
with  one  another. 

Too  great  sharpness  or  quickness  or  hardness  is 
termed  violence  or  madenss;  too  great  slowness  or 
weight  or  gentleness  is  called  cowardice  or 
sluggishness,  and  we  may  observe,  that  for  the 
most  part  these  qualities,  and  the  temperance  and 
manliness  of  the  opposite  characters,  are  arrayed 
as  enemies  on  opposite  sides,  and  do  not  mingle 
with  one  another  in  their  repsective  actions;  and  if 
we  pursue  the  inquiry,  we  shell  find  that  men  who 
have  these  different  qualities  of  mind  differ  from 
one  another.^" 

This   passage    sets   up    temperance   and   courage    as   enemies    in   their 

extremes,  but  the  question  remains  of  how,  and  to  what  degree,  they 

should  be  controlled.   The  Stranger  next  allows  the  discussion  to  become 
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speculotlve,  end  he  tokes  the  dominonce  of  eoch  virtue,  oport  from  ony 
quality  of  the  opposing  virtue,  and  predicts  the  outcome  of  a  state  allowed 
to  operate  in  this  manner.  When  temperance  is  allowed  to  control  the 
nature  of  the  state,  the  Stranger  paints  a  picture  of  the  state  being 
overrun  by  more  courageous  men,  and  the  temperate  state  is  reduced  to 
slavery.  Conversely,  when  courage  controls  the  nature  of  the  state,  the 
state  will  be  unable  to  satisfy  the  "excessive  love  of  the  military  life  . .  . 
and  constant  war  will  either  utterly  ruin  their  native  land  or  enslave  and 
subject  it  to  its  foes.'^^ 

These  examples  make  it  clear  that  an  absence  of  either  of  these  virtues 
means  disaster,  so  what  is  left  is  a  formula  for  intermixing  temperance 
and  courage  in  each  subject  of  the  state.  The  Stranger  produces  a  plan  of 
educating  all  people  in  the  proper  balance  of  the  two  virtues,  and  of 
controlling  marriages  for  the  same  purpose.  The  plan  to  create  balance 
requires  the  king  to  weave  together  the  temperate  and  the  courageous. 

.  .  .the  kingly  art  blends  and  weaves  together; 
taking  on  the  one  hand  those  whose  natures  tend 
rather  to  courage,  and  viewing  their  firm 
character  as  the  warp,  and  on  the  other  hand  those 
which  incline  to  order  and  gentleness,  and  in  the 
same  image  can  be  represented  as  spun  thick  and 
soft,  after  the  same  manner  of  the  woof  -  these 
which  are  naturally  opposed,  she  seeks  to  bind  and 
weave  together. .  .^° 

This  image  of  weaving  is  a   very  complex  image,  but  is  particularly 

attractive  in  many  ways,  and  suggests  that  the  beautiful  and  intricate 

imagery  of  the  earlier  dialogues  has  not  been  completely  abandoned  in  all 
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of  Plato's  later  works.  The  image  is  completed  by  the  Stranger  as  he 
reveals  the  one  person  able  to  create  this  balance  of  virtues.  By  this  time 
the  end  of  the  dialogue  is  as  predictable  as  "and  they  all  lived  happily  ever 
after,"  but  this  final  passage  is  particularly  beautiful. 

This  then  we  declare  to  be  the  completion  of  the 

web  of  political   action,  which  is  created  by  a 

direct  intermixture  of  the  brave  and  temperate 

natures,  whenever  the  royal  science  has  drawn  the 

two  minds  into  communion  with  one  another  by 

unanimity  and  friendship,  and  having  perfected  the 

noblest  and  best  of  all  the  webs  which  political 

life    admits,    and    enfolding    therein    all    other 

inhabitants  of  cities,  whether  slaves  or  freemen, 

binds  them  in  one  fabric  and  governs  and  presided 

over   them,    and   in    so   far  as    to   be    happy   is 

vouchsafed  to  a  city,  in  no  particular  fails  to 

qq 
secure  their  happiness. 


This  last  passage  marks  the  completion  of  an  examination  the 
Statesman.  There  are  several  points  of  comparison  between  the  Republic 
and  the  Statesman.  Primarily,  each  Is  concerned  with  the  development  of 
the  ruler.  In  the  development  of  the  ruler  and  the  state,  Plato  uses  similar 
arguments  and  analysis,  and  these  arguments  must  be  examined.  There  is 
also  a  more  abstract  comparison  which  exists  between  the  theory  of  forms 
and  the  art  of  measurement.  This  comparison  is  secondary  to  the  main 
arguments,  but  I  would  like  to  sketch  the  comparison  briefly. 
First,  I  will  discuss  the  relationship  of  the  theory  of  forms  developed  in 
the  Republic  to  the  exposition  on  the  art  of  measurement  in  the  Statesman. 
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This  moy  seem  like  on  odd  compohson,  but  rnony  of  the  some  concerns  ore 
present  in  each  dialogue.  The  art  of  measurement  will  appear  first, 
followed  by  its  relationship  to  the  theory  of  forms.  The  passage 
explaining  the  art  of  measurement  has  been  previously  presented,  but  part 
of  this  passage  bears  reiteration: 

Then  we  must  suppose  that  the  great  and  small 
exist  and  are  discerned  in  both  these  ways,  and 
not,  as  we  were  saying  before,  only  relatively  to 
one  another,  but  there  must  also  be  another 
comparison  of  them  with  a  mean  or  ideal 
standard.  ^°° 

This  principle  is  stated  again  as  follows:  The  too  much  and  the  too  little 
are  in  restless  motion:  they  must  be  fixed  by  a  mean,  which  is  also  a 
standard  external  to  them."^^^  Another  illustration  of  Plato's  idea  of 
two  different  realms  of  measuring  standards  is  shown  in  this  final 
passage: 

The  next  step  clearly  is  to  divide  the  art  of 
measurement  into  two  parts,  as  we  have  said 
already,  and  to  place  in  one  part  all  the  arts  which 
measure  number,  length,  depth,  breadth,  swiftness 
with  their  opposites;  and  to  have  another  part  in 
which  they  are  measured  with  the  mean,  and  the 
fit,  and  the  opportune,  and  the  due,  and  with  all 
those  words,  in  short,  which  denote  a  mean  or 
standard  removed  from  the  extremes. '^^ 

In  all  of  these  explanations  several  key  words  and  ideas  are  constantly 

repeated   These  are  Ideal   standards,  mean,  external   standard,  or 

removed  from  extremes.   These  same  words  and  phrases  transfer  into 
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the  Republic  in  an  analysis  of  the  forms. 

In  speaking  of  the  forms,  which  Plato  does  very  little,  he  uses 
words  such  as  absolute  and  essence  to  describe  the  objects  of  the 
intelligible  and  reasoning  world.  I  assert  that  the  absolute  and  the 
essence  of  the  Republic  correspond  to  the  ideal  and  external  standard  of 
the  Statesman.  Again,  quoting  a  passage  already  cited,  Socrates  explains 
that  he  "who  recognizes  the  existence  of  absolute  beauty  and  is  able  to 
distinguish  the  idea  from  the  objects  which  participate  in  the  idea, 
neither  putting  the  objects  in  the  place  of  the  idea  nor  the  idea  in  place  of 
the  objects. .  ."'^^  is  said  to  have  knowledge.  Plato's  distinction  here  is 
between  physical  objects  and  the  property  x,  to  which  the  individual 
object  is  reducible  for  its  classification.  Crombie  asserts  that  forms  are 
responsible  for  an  object's  ability  to  be  classified;  ". .  the  forms  of  an  x 
should  be  the  'common  structure  which  is  present  in  all  x  objects."^ ^^  I 
would  argue  that  the  "common  structure"  can  be  equated  with  an  ideal 
standard.  In  Taylor's  book  Plato,  he  describes  the  two  kinds  of 
measurements  as  extrinsic  (or  relative)  and  intrinsic  (or  absolute). 
Extrinsic  measurement  is  measurement  in  reference  to  other  objects; 
intrinsic  measurement  is  measurement  in  reference  to  a  standard. '^^ 
Taylor  goes  on  to  explain  that  intrinsic  measurements  are  "those  things 
which  take  as  the  standard  of  their  measurements  the  right  mean,  the 
appropriate,  the  reasonable,  the  morally  necessary."' ^^  Therefore,  if 
forms  are  a  standard  or  "common  structure"  which  identifies  and 
classifies  an  object,  then  intrinsic  measurements,  by  the  fact  that  they 
fulfill  the  same  role  in  relying  on  the  "right  mean"  or  "measurement  in 
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reference  to  o  standard"  to  classify  objects,  must  be  related  in  purpose, 
value,  and  application.  What  Plato  identifies  as  an  intrinsic  rneasurennent 
in  the  Statesman  can  be  seen  as  a  restatement  of  the  importance  of  the 
forms  as  objective  standards  by  which  intelligible  objects  are  identified. 

Other  similarities  between  the  Republic  and  the  Statesman  are 
evident  in  Plato's  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  government.  It  is  very 
important  to  Plato  that  the  ideal  ruler  be  matched  with  the  ideal  form  of 
government.  A  discussion  of  the  forms  of  government  will  be  followed  by 
a  discussion  of  the  ideal  ruler.  As  has  been  seen  earlier,  in  both  the 
Republic  and  the  Statesman.  Plato  suggests  that  the  royal  and 
constitutional  monarchy  is  the  form  of  government  in  which  the 
philosopher  king  will  rule.  In  order  to  commend  monarchical  rule  Plato 
makes  an  argument  in  each  dialogue  against  all  other  popular  forms  of 
government.  In  each  dialogue  the  virtues  of  the  state  are  compared  with 
the  virtues  of  their  citizens  and  a  ranking  from  the  least  oppressive  to 
the  most  oppressive  is  generated.  The  arguments  are  not  identical  in  both 
of  the  dialogues,  but  there  are  several  similarities  which  shall  be 
reviewed.  These  similarities  include  the  recommendation  of  monarchy  and 
the  rejection  of  all  other  forms  of  government,  and  the  discussion  of  the 
virtues  possessed  by  the  governments  and  their  citizens. 

The  Republic  breaks  down  the  forms  of  government  into  five 
categories.  These  categories  are  monarchy,  timocracy,  oligarchy, 
democracy,  and  tyranny.  Monarchy  is  the  highest  form  of  government  and 
tyranny  the  lowest.  Monarchy  seems  the  natural  choice  in  the  discussion 
in  Books  Xill  and  IX,  as  the  philosopher  has  been  commended  as  the  best 
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possible  ruler  in  the  previous  three  books.  Monarchy  is  described  as  having 
the  virtues  of  temperance  and  courage  mixed  with  justice  and  wisdom. 
These  are  the  virtues  that  are  also  found  in  the  guardians  and  philosphers 
of  the  just  state. 

This  brilliant  mixture  of  virtues  found  in  the  monarchical  state  is 
the  only  mixture  to  contain  each  of  the  virtues  of  temperance,  courage, 
justice,  and  wisdom  in  the  proper  balance.  The  monarchy  falls  into 
timocracy  through  the  intermixture  of  metals.  Timocracy  is  the  second 
best  form  of  government.  It  is  characterized  by  lovers  of  honor,  and  it  is 
seen  that  courage  has  taken  prominence  over  the  other  virtues  of  the 
state,  creating  an  imbalance.  Timocracy  is  followed  by  oligarchy.  The 
oligarchy  is  a  rule  by  few  and  is  characterized  by  avarice  and  greed.  The 
passionate  and  spirited  element  has  completely  overtaken  the  other 
virtues,  and  the  oligarchy  is  viewed  as  lording  over  its  citizens  without 
much  care  as  to  their  welfare.  This  neglect  and  oppression  leads  to  the 
formation  of  the  democracy.  The  democracy  is  seen  as  being  lawless, 
where  every  individual  is  concerned  only  with  his  own  interests. 
Socrates  suggests  that  all  philosophical  rule  is  disregarded  and  there  is 
great  "variety  and  disorder"  in  the  state.  Although  freedom  exists,  there 
is  no  efficiency  and  this  inefficiency  allows  the  tyrant  to  claim  the  state. 
The  state  ruled  by  tyranny  is  one  in  which  the  virtues  are  not  only  absent, 
but  also  threatening  to  the  tyrant's  rule.  The  general  principle  at  work 
throughout  this  degenerative  process  is  that  which  governs  the  proper 
balance  of  virtues  in  the  state.  The  process  begins  by  elevating  certain 
virtues  above  others  and  finally  results  in  the  expulsion  of  all  virtues 
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from  the  stole.  The  philosopher  king  is  the  only  ruler  oble  to  bolonce  the 
virtues  properly,  and  hence  the  state  of  monarchy  is  the  only  truly  healthy 
state.  The  Statesman  seems  to  employ  the  same  principle  to  explain  the 
degeneration  of  government.  The  correct  measurement  of  temperance  and 
courage  is  necessary  for  the  just  and  happy  state. 

In  the  Statesman  Plato  also  outlines  five  principal  forms  of 
government  which  are  described  as  being  in  descent  from  monarchy 
through  democracy.  These  governments  are  monarchy  and  tyranny  (the  rule 
of  one),  aristocracy  and  oligarchy  (rule  of  few),  and  democracy  (rule  of 
many).  This  becomes  further  divided  as  Plato  introduces 
constitutionalism,  which  must  be  allowed  in  the  just  state.  When 
constitutionalism  is  considered,  monarchy  is  still  the  least  oppressive, 
but  tyranny  is  now  found  to  be  the  most  oppressive.  The  description  of  the 
natures  of  the  states  is  given  in  this  passage. 

Str.  Then  monarchy,  when  bound  by  good 
prescriptions  or  laws,  is  the  best  of  all  the 
six,  but  when  lawless  is  the  most  bitter  and 
oppressive  to  the  subject. 

Y.Soc  True. 

Str.  Whereas  the  government  of  the  few,  like  the 
term  "few"  itself,  which  is  intermediate 
between  one  and  many,  must  be  deemed  inter 
-mediate  in  good  and  evil;  but  the 
government  of  the  many  is  in  every  respect 
weak  and  unable  to  do  either  any  great  good 
or  any  great  evil. . . '"' 

Here  again  the  virtue  of  the  state,  now  associated  with  the  state's  ability 
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to  do  good  or  evil,  is  shown  to  be  highest  in  the  monarchy  and  lowest  in 
the  tyranny.  All  other  states  are  internnediate  between  these  two 
extremes.  The  most  important  idea  in  these  discussions  of  the  various 
forms  of  government  has  been  the  ability  of  the  monarchical  ruler  to 
properly  balance  the  virtues  of  the  state,  an  ability  not  possessed  by  any 
other  ruler  in  any  other  state.  This  ability  is  a  chief  characteristic  of  the 
philosopher  king,  or  statesman. 

The  similarities  between  the  philosopher  king  and  the  true 
statesman  are  many,  and  very  interesting.  Two  important  areas  of 
interest  are  1.)  the  similarity  of  duties  and  personal  characteristics,  and 
2.)  the  use  of  the  dialectic  in  the  rulership  of  the  true  statesman.  In  each 
dialogue  the  philosopher  king  and  the  statesman  are  the  authorities  in 
community  life  and  education.  The  Republic  places  the  philosospher  king 
as  trustee  over  the  proper  unions  of  marriage  and  the  selection  of  the 
children  eligible  for  an  education  as  guardians.  The  philosopher  king  also 
oversees  the  proper  balance  between  the  temperate  and  courageous 
natures  of  the  citizens.  These  duties  are  described  by  Socrates  when  he 
discusses  the  legislation  of  marriages  and  other  decisions  of  state. 

Had  we  not  better  appoint  certain  festivals  at  which 
we  will  bring  together  the  brides  and  bridegrooms, 
and  sacrifices  will  be  offered  and  suitable  hymeneal 
songs  composed  by  our  poets:  the  number  of  weddings 
is  a  matter  which  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  rulers,  whose  aim  will  be  to  preserve  the  average 
of  population?  There  are  many  other  things  which 
they  will  consider,  such  as  effects  of  wars  and 
diseases  and  any  similar  agencies,  in  order  as  far  as 
this  is  possible  to  prevent  the  State  from  becoming 
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either  too  large  or  too  small. 


The  Republic  also  gives  the  power  of  commanding  the  army  and  restricting 
the  ownership  of  private  property;  "...  we  have  further  acknowledged 
that  the  governors,  when  appointed  themselves,  will  take  their  soldiers 
and  place  them  in  houses  such  as  we  were  describing,  which  are  common 
to  all,  and  contain  nothing  private  or  Individual.  .  ."'"^  The  philosopher 
king  also  determines  the  proper  blend  of  the  virtues  in  his  citizens,  for  the 
philosopher  king  has  charge  over  the  selection  of  youths  to  be  educated  and 
the  curriculum  to  be  followed,  and  the  education  of  guardians  is  primarily 
to  establish  the  correct  blend  of  courage  and  temperance  embodied  in  both 
music  and  gymnastics. 

The  statesman  also  has  these  duties  and  qualities.  First,  the 
statesman  is  given  the  responsibility  of  ruling  over  all  those  who  should 
be  his  generals,  judges,  ministers,  and  educators. 

The  review  of  all  these  sciences,  then,  shows  that 
none  of  them  is  political  or  royal.  For  the  truly 
royal  ought  not  itself  to  act,  but  to  rule  over  those 
who  are  able  to  act;  the  king  ought  to  know  what  is 
and  what  Is  not  a  fitting  opportunity  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  matters  of  the  greatest  importance 
within  the  State,  whilst  others  should  execute  his 
orders.  ^  ^  ^ 

This  passage  is  analogous  to  other  passages  in  the  Republic  in  which  the 

philosopher  king  governed  the  soldiers  and  legislators  (the  guardians)  and 

also    made    all    decisions    of    importance   concerning    the   state.      The 

statesman  proves  to   have  the  same  responsibility   of  overseeing  the 
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natures  of  the  citizens  of  the  state,  as  was  described  in  the  Republic  .  In 
the  Statesman  ".  .  .  the  true  and  natural  art  of  statesnnanship  will  never 
allow  any  State  to  be  formed  by  a  combination  of  good  and  bad  men  if  this 
can  be  avoided;  but  will  evidently  begin  by  testing  human  natures  in  play, 
and  after  testing  them,  will  entrust  them  to  proper  teachers  who  are 
ministers  of  her  purposes  —  she  will  herself  give  orders,  and  maintain 
authority. .."''' 

A  very  important  idea  in  the  two  dialogues  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
proper  balance  between  the  virtues  of  temperance  and  courage.  Just  as 
the  Republic  desired  education  based  on  principles  of  the  courageous  and 
the  philosophical,  so  the  Statesman  regards  this  proper  balance  as  equally 
important. 

Str.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  opinion  about  the 
honourable  and  the  just  and  good  and  their 
opposites,  which  is  true  and  confirmed  by 
reason,  is  a  divine  principle,  and  when 
implanted  in  the  soul,  is  implanted,  as  I 
maintain,  in  a  nature  of  heavenly  birth. 

Y.Soc.     Yes;  what  else  should  it  be? 

Str.        Only  the  Statesman  and  the  good  legislator  .  . . 
can  implant  this  opinion,  and  he,  only  in  the 
rightly  educated,  whom  we  are  just  now 
describing. '  '"^ 

The  passage  continues  briefly:  "And  again,  the  peaceful  and  orderly  nature, 

if  sharing  in  these  opinions,  becomes  truly  temperate  and  wise,  as  far  as 

this  may  be  in  a  State,  but  if  deprived  of  them,  deservedly  obtains  the 
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ignominious  repute  of  silliness."'  ^^  In  this  woy  the  philosopher  king  ond 
the  statesman  share  similar  qualities  and  similar  responsibilities  for 
ruling  the  just  state. 

There  is  another  important  similarity  between  the  philosopher  king 
and  the  statesman;  this  is  the  unique  quality  possessed  by  both  rulers 
which  is  the  distinction  of  being  a  dialectician.  Of  all  of  the  parallels 
between  the  philosopher  king  and  the  statesman,  their  possession  of  the 
employment  of  the  dialectic  is  most  important.  Since  the  dialectic  is  such 
an  important  idea  throughout  Plato's  work,  the  fact  that  both  rulers  are 
given  this  great  faculty  bears  examining.  It  would  seem  that  if  one 
understood  why  it  was  necessary  that  in  each  discussion  of  the  ideal  ruler 
the  philosopher  was  always  shown  to  be  the  only  choice,  and  the 
philosopher  becomes  the  only  choice  by  the  stipulation  that  they  alone 
possess  the  dialectic,  then  knowledge  of  the  original  necessity  would  shed 
light  on  the  process  or  quality  of  dialectic  itself.  This  discussion  is  meant 
not  only  to  further  an  understanding  of  Plato's  ideas  concerning  the  ideal 
ruler,  but  also  to  introduce  the  problem  of  defining  the  dialectic  and 
analyzing  its  function  as  the  method  of  the  Republic  and  the  Statesman. 

Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  philosopher  to  be  king?  What  knowledge 
does  he  possess  that  Is  not  obtainable  for  anyone  else?  In  An  Examination 
of  Plato's  Doctrines  Crombie  suggests  the  following  answer.  "Because  the 
nature  of  man  determines  the  good  for  man,  and  the  good  for  man 
determines  how  we  ideally  ought  to  live  together,  and  because  ruling  is 
concerned  with  how  we  ought  to  live  together,  therefore  the  only  thing  the 
ruler  needs  to  know  is  the  nature  of  man."'  '"*    This  explanation  seems 
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plausible,  and  takes  the  discussion  one  step  further,  but  it  does  not 
completely  answer  the  question,  "What  is  required  in  order  to  know  the 
nature  of  man?"  I  would  assert  that  knowledge  of  the  proper  method  of 
combination  and  division  is  the  key  to  knowing  the  nature  of  man.  In  the 
Statesman  Plato  uses  the  method  of  division  to  separate  the  weaver  from 
others  concerned  only  with  tendance,  by  arguing  that  it  is  the  weaver  who 
possesses  both  the  art  of  division  and  the  art  of  combination.  In  both 
dialogues  Plato  argues  that  the  philosopher  is  the  sole  possessor  of  the 
"truth"  because  truth  is  attainable  only  for  one  possessing  the  dialectic  -- 
or  the  arts  of  combination  and  division.  Nettleship  comments  on  this 
point:  "True  reasoning,  in  all  cases,  consists  in  the  union  of  combination 
and  division;  and  to  do  both  completely,  to  see  the  many  in  their  unity  and 
the  one  in  its  multiplicity  completely,  would  be  to  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  about  the  world." ^  ^^ 

Division  Is  the  process  by  which  one  reaches  the  basic  principles. 
Combination  is  the  process  by  which  one  sees  the  many  applications  or 
manifestations  of  the  basic  principles.  The  art  of  statesmanship  consists 
in  arriving  at  the  basic  principles  of  human  nature  and  being  able  to  then 
combine  individuals"  natures  to  arrive  at  a  virtuous  state  The  philosopher 
must  be  able  to  exercise  both  combination  and  division,  as  must  the 
statesman,  but  It  seems  that  the  philosopher  (without  being  a  statesman) 
must  be  more  concerned  with  the  method  of  division,  and  the  philosopher  - 
statesman  more  concerned  with  combination.  This  appears  to  be  true 
because  the  statesman  must  go  beyond  the  philosophical  analysis  of 
combination  and  division,  and  proceed  on  to  "forming  one  smooth  and  even 
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web.  . ."'  '^  In  Jowetfs  introduction  to  his  trenslotion  of  the  Stotesmon 
he  argues  that  the  dialectician  is  not  mandated  to  public  office,  but  the 
"statesman  is  the  dialectician,  who,  although  he  may  be  in  a  private 
station,  is  still  a  king.  Whether  he  has  power  or  not,  is  a  mere  accident,  or 
rather  he  has  power,  for  what  ought  to  be  is;  and  he  ought  to  be  and  is  the 
true  governor  of  mankind." '  ' ' 

In  summary,  one  first  asks,  "Why  must  the  statesman  be  a 
philosopher?  To  which  one  replies  "Because  the  statesman  must  know  the 
nature  of  man."  The  nature  of  man  is  realized  only  by  one  capable  of 
grasping  the  truth.  The  truth  is  known  only  by  the  dialectician.  The 
dialectician  must  be  capable  of  both  the  art  of  division  and  the  art  of 
combination,  and  the  art  of  combination  in  particular  is  the  specific 
quality  of  the  statesman.  If  the  art  of  statesmanship  ultimately  depends 
on  the  attainment  of  truth,  and  only  dialectical  philosophers  may  attain 
the  truth,  then  only  dialectical  philosophers  may  be  statesmen.  Moreover, 
what  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  dialectical  philosopher  is  the 
ability  to  apply  the  art  of  division  and  the  art  of  combination. 


I  found  studying  the  methodology  of  the  Republic  and  the  Statesman 
to  be  most  fascinating.  A  first  reading  of  the  Republic  was  frustrating 
because  of  the  vagueness  which  shrouded  any  meaning  or  instruction  on 
application.  The  Statesman  provided  a  very  clear  understanding  of  the 
application  of  the  dialectic,  but  was  far  from  being  as  rich  as  the  Republic 
ideologically.     A  rereading  of  the  Republic  demonstrated  not  only  the 
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idealogical  brilliance,  but  also  a  practical  application  of  the  dialectical 
method.  It  seems  that  the  reader  gets  so  involved  in  theory  that  the 
practice  of  the  method  of  division  goes  unnoticed.  The  Statesman  falls 
victim  to  this  same  sort  of  injustice.  It  becomes  so  obvious  that  the 
method  of  dialectic  is  the  primary  concern  of  this  later  dialogue,  that 
theoretical  contributions  are  often  slighted,  if  recognized  at  all.  This 
section  is  dedicated  to  revealing  the  value  of  studying  these  two  dialogues 
in  conjunction  with  each  other.  This  is  certainly  not  to  make  a  judgement 
on  Plato's  intentions  when  writing  the  dialogues,  but  rather  on  the 
benefits  for  the  student  of  studying  the  Republic  and  the  Statesman  in 
relation  to  each  other. 

It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  similarities  exist  between 
the  Republic  and  the  Statesman  ideologically.  What  remains  is  an 
exposition  of  the  corresponding  methodology.  Gilbert  Ryle  explains  the 
dialectic  in  the  later  dialogues;  the  later  dialogue  ".  .  .seems  clearly  to 
connect  the  tack  of  dialectic  with  the  tasks  of  Definition  and  especially 
Division,  that  is  the  task  of  articulating  higher  or  more  generic  kinds  into 
their  lower,  more  specific  kinds. "^  ^^  Combination  and  division  are  both 
a  part  of  the  dialectical  process,  and  both  combination  and  division  are 
important  in  the  Statesman,  and  will  now  be  studied  in  the  Republic. 

A  clear  definition  of  the  dialectic  as  a  method  of  division  is  given 
by  Taylor. 

In  principle  the  method  is  this.  If  we  wish  to 
define  a  species  x,  we  begin  by  taking  some  wider 
and  familiar  class  a  of  which  x  is  clearly  one 
subdivision.      We   then   devise  a   division   of   the 
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whole  doss  e  into  two  mutuolly  exclusive 
sub-class  b  and  c,  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  b 
possesses,  while  c  lacks,  some  characterestic  B 
which  we  know  to  be  found  in  x.  We  call  b  the 
right-hand,  c  the  left-hand,  division  of  a.  We  now 
leave  the  left-hand  division  c  out  of  consideration, 
and  proceed  to  subdivide  the  right-hand  division  b 
on  the  same  principle  as  before,  and  the  process  is 
repeated  until  we  come  to  a  right-hand  'division" 
which  we  see  on  inspection  to  coincide  with  x.  If 
we  now  assign  the  original  wider  class  a  and 
enumerate  in  order  the  succesive  characters  by 
which  each  of  the  successive  right-hand  divisions 
has  been  marked  off,  we  have  a  complete 
characterization  of  x;  x  has  been  defined.    '^ 

Divisions    of    this    type    from    the    Statesman    have    been    previously 

illustrated,  and  an  Illustration  of  this  method  of  division  is  at  work  in  the 

Republic  also. 

This  illustration  will  be  an  analysis  of  the  analogy  of  the  line  in 

Book  VI  of  the  Republic.  The  analogy  of  the  line  is  found  in  detail  on  pages 

16,17,  and  18.  Briefly,  Plato  is  searching  for  the  faculty  possessed  by  the 

philosopher  which  uniquely  qualifies  him  to  know  the  truth.    Let  this  be 

called  the  search  for  the  "philosophical  art."  The  first  distinction  made  is 

that  between  sensible  and  intelligible  powers  of  the  world.    The  sensible 

and  intelligible  worlds  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  1.)  the  class 

of  objects  associated  with  each  world,  and  2.)  the  degree  of  certainty  or 

truth  associated  with  each  respective  class.    The  intelligible  is  broken 

down  even  further  to  reveal  two  more  distinctions:  the  hypothetical  and 

the  reasoning,  as  the  basis  of  analysis.  Again  each  of  these  corresponds  to 

a  realm  of  objects  or  ideas  obtainable  through  the  particular  form  of 
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analysis  —  division  of  understanding.  The  division  goes  further  to 
distinguish  two  unique  capabilities,  or  characteristics  present  in  the  art 
of  reasoning.  The  capabilities  are  combination  and  division.  A  diagram  of 
this  division  can  be  drawn  similar  to  the  diagrams  of  the  Statesman.  A 
diagram  of  the  line  would  appear  as  the  following: 

Philosophical  Art 
sensible  world  intelli^ble  world 

hypothetical  (images;  reason  (idea$4hemselves) 

combination^""'^  o^ivision. 

The  ability  to  analyze  the  line  of  the  Republic  in  a  fashion  similar 
to  the  analysis  of  arguments  in  the  Statesman  suggests  that  perhaps  the 
gap  is  not  so  wide  between  the  theoretical  and  the  methodological 
treatments  of  these  Platonic  dialogues  . 

The  Republic  sets  forth  the  principle  of  dialectic  as  having  two 
purposes.  The  dialectic  is  a  process  by  which  a  theory  of  the  forms  may  be 
attained,  and  the  dialectic  is  also  the  power  of  already  possessing  perfect 
knowledge.  Scholars  such  as  R.  E.  Allen  have  interpreted  the  purpose  or 
explanation  of  the  dialectic  in  the  Republic  to  be  mostly  divorced  from  its 
function  as  a  process  of  analysis.  Earlier  I  presented  a  quotation  from 
Allen  describing  his  account  of  the  major  function  of  the  dialectic  in  the 
Republic.  The  role  is  seen  as  providing  the  proof  that  real  definitions  may 
be  found,  and  somehow  that  proves  that  these  definitions  do  in  fact  exist. 
I  feel  that  using  the  dialectic  only  to  prove  the  existence  of  forms  is 
cheating  the  dialectic  out  of  an  important  contribution  to  the  philosopher, 
not  only  the  philosopher  king  or  the  statesman,  but  the  modern  and  ancient 
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philosopher  as  distinct  from  the  politician.  The  dialectic  is  a  valuable 
process  --  an  integral  exercise  in  seeing  the  one  in  the  many  and  the 
multiplicity  of  the  basic  principle.  This  sense  of  the  dialectic  is  not  one 
which  need  be  reserved  for  later  works  such  as  the  Sophist  and  Statesman. 
but  can  be  seen  at  work  in  dialogues  such  as  the  Republic.  Earlier  works 
may  not  place  a  tremendous  amount  of  emphasis  on  displaying  this  method 
or  drilling  it  over  and  over,  as  in  the  Statesman,  but  Plato  did  have  a 
consistant  model  of  dialectic  in  these  works  but  used  the  dialectic 
implicitly  rather  than  explicitly. 

This  concludes  the  study  of  methodology  as  well  as  the  study  of  the 
works  as  a  whole.  1  have  given  a  synopsis  of  each  dialogue  which  follows 
the  logical  sequence  of  arguments,  and  which  also  establishes  a  firm 
ground  on  which  to  build  my  own  analysis.  This  analysis  has  consisted  in 
explicating  the  theory  of  the  art  of  measurement  in  the  Statesman  and  its 
parallels  to  the  theory  of  forms  in  the  Republic.  I  have  shown  that  the 
ideal  standard  of  measure  external  to  the  object  being  measured  is 
analogous  to  the  exposition  of  the  absolute  forms,  which  are  the 
characteristics  that  allow  an  object  to  be  classified.  An  examination  of 
the  treatment  of  the  forms  of  government  in  each  dialogue  reveals  that 
each  recommends  constitutional  monarchy  and  compares  the  virtues  of  the 
state  with  the  virtues  of  its  citizens.  Further,  the  ways  in  which  the 
philosopher  king  of  the  Republic  and  the  true  politician  of  the  Statesman 
are  similar  were  highlighted.  Two  particular  areas  examined  were  the 
responsibilities  and  unique  characteristics  of  the  two  rulers  which  were 
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shown  to  be  similar  in  several  respects.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
1.)  monarchical  rule,  2.)  control  over  the  education,  community  lite,  and 
virtues  of  the  citizens  under  their  rulership,  and  3.)  the  dependence  of 
each  ruler  on  the  dialectic.  Finally,  I  have  illustrated  that  the  dialectic  of 
the  Republic  and  the  dialectic  of  the  Statesman  need  not  be  considered  as 
two  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  same  theory,  or  even  worse,  two 
distinct  theories.  Most  importantly,  I  tried  to  show  that  it  is  a  worthwhile 
endeavor  to  study  the  Republic  and  the  Statesman  in  relation  to  each  other. 
Each  dialogue  is  both  troublesome  and  rewarding,  but  the  interconnections 
of  the  two  bring  new  insight  into  each  dialogue  and  a  closer  understanding 
of  Platos  doctrine  and  methodology. 


I  pledge.  .  ." 
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